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Prick THREE HALFPENCE. 


WHERE IS MY TRUNK? 

Ir is well known in Scotland that the road from 
Edinburgh to Dundee, though only forty-three miles 
in extent, is rendered tedious and troublesome by the 
interposition of two arms of the sea, namely, the Firths 
of Forth and Tay, one of which is seven, and the other 
three miles across. Several rapid and well-conducted 
stage-coaches travel upon this road; but, from their 
frequent loading and unloading at the ferries, there 
is not only considerable delay to the travellers, but 
also rather more than the usual risk of damage and 
loss to their luggage. On one occasion it happened 
that the common chances against the safety of a tra- 
veller’s integuments were multiplied in a mysterious, 
but most amusing manner—as the following little nar- 
rative will show. 


The gentleman in question was an inside passenger 
—a very tall man, which was so much the worse for 
him in that situation—and it appeared that his whole 
baggage consisted of a single black trunk—one of 
medium size, and no way remarkable in appearance. 
On our leaving Edinburgh, this trunk had been dis- 
posed in the boot of the coach, amidst a great variety 
of other trunks, bundles, and carpet bags, belonging 
to the rest of the passengers. 

Having arrived at Newhaven, the luggage was 
brought forth from the coach, and disposed upon a 
barrow, in erder that it might be taken down to the 
steam-boat which was to convey us across. Just as 
the barrow was moving off, the tall gentleman said— 

“ Guard, have you got my trunk ?” 

“ Oh, yes, sir,” answered the guard; “ you may be 
sure it’s there.” 

“ Not so sure of that,” quoth the gentleman ; 
“ whereabouts is it ?” 

The guard poked into the barrow, and looked in 
vain among the numberless articles for the trunk. At 
length, after he had noozled about for two or three 
minutes through all the holes and corners of the mass 
of integuments, he drew out his head, like a terrier tired 
of earthing a badger, and seemed a little nonplussed. 

“ Why, here it is in the boot !” exclaimed the pas- 
senger, “snug at the bottom, where it might have 
remained, I suppose, for you, till safely returned to 
the coach-yard in Edinburgh.” 

The guard made an awkward apology, put the 
trunk upon the barrow, and away we all went to the 
steam-boat. 

Nothing further occurred till we were all standing 
beside the coach at Pettycur, ready to proceed on the 
principal terraqueous part of our journey through 
Fife. 

Every thing seemed to have been stowed into the 
coach, and most of the passengers had taken their 
proper places, when the tall gentleman cried out— 

“ Guard, where is my trunk ?” 

“In the boot, sir,” answered the guard; “ you 
may depend upon that.” 

“T have not seen it put in,” said the passenger, 
“and I don’t believe it is there.” 

“ Oh, sir,” said the guard, quite distressed, “ there 
ean surely be no doubt about the trunk now.” 

“There! I declare—there!”’ cried the owner of 

missing property; “ my trunk is still lying down 
yonder upon the sands. Don’t you see it? The 
sea, I declare, is just about reaching it. What a 
careless set of porters! I protest I never was so 
treated on any journey before.” 

The trunk was instantly rescued from its somewhat 
perilous situation, and, all having been at length put 
w rights, we went on our way to Cupar. 

Here the coach stops a few minutes at the inn, and 


there is generally a partial discharge of passengers. 
As some individuals, on the present occasion, had to 
leave the coach, there was a slight discomposure of 
the luggage, and various trunks and bundles were 
presently seen departing on the backs of porters, after 
the gentlemen to whom they belonged. After all 
seemed to have been again put to rights, the tall gen- 
tleman made his wonted inquiry respecting his trunk. 

“ The trunk, sir,” said the guard, rather pettishly, 
in the boot.” 

“ Not a bit of it,” said its owner, who in the mean 
time had been peering about. ‘ There it lies in the 
lobby of the inn !” 

The guard now began to think that this trunk was 
in some way bewitched, and possessed a power, unen- 
joyed by other earthly trunks, of removing itself or 
staying behind, according to its own good pleasure. 

“ The Lord have a care o’ us !” cried the astonished 
custodier of baggage, who, to do him justice, seemed 
an exceedingly sober and attentive person. “ The 
Lord have a care o’ us, sir! That trunk’s no canny.”* 

. “Tt’s canny enough, you fool,” said the gentleman 
sharply; “ but only you don’t pay proper attention 
to it.” 

The fact was, that the trunk had been taken out 
of the coach and placed in the lobby, in order to allow 
of certain other articles being got at which lay be- 
neath. It was now once more stowed away, and we 
set forward upon the remaining part of our journey, 
hoping that there would be no more disturbance about 
this pestilent member of the community of trunks. 
All was right till we came to the lonely inn of St 
Michael’s, where a side road turns off to St Andrew’s, 
and where it happened that a passenger had to leave 
us to walk to that seat of learning, a servant having 
been in waiting to carry his luggage. 

The tall gentleman, hearing a bustle about the boot, 
projected his immensely long slender body through 
the coach window, in order, like the lady in the fairy 
tale, to see what he could see. 

* Hollo, fellow!” cried he to the servant following 
the gentleman down the St Andrew’s road; “is not 
that my trunk ? Come back, if you please, and let 
me inspect it.” 

“ The trunk, sir,” interposed the guard, in a sen- 
tentious manner, “is that gemman’s trunk, and not 
yours: yours is in the boot.” 

“ We'll make sure of that, Mr Guard, if you please. 
Come back, my good fellow, and let me see the trunk 
you have got with you.” 

The trunk was accordingly brought back, and, to 
the confusion of the guard, who had thought himself 
fairly infallible for this time, it was the tall man’s 
property, as clear as brass nails could make it. 

The trunk was now the universal subject of talk, 
both inside and outside, and every body said he 
would be surprised if it got to its journey’s end in 
safety. All agreed that it manifested a most extra- 
ordinary disposition to be lost, stolen, or strayed, but 
yet every one thought that there was a kind of special 
providence about it, which kept it on the right road 
after all; and, therefore, it became a fair subject of 
debate whether the chances against, or the chances for, 
were likely to prevail. 

Before we arrived at Newport, where we had to go 
on board the ferry steam-boat for Dundee, the con- 
versation had gone into other channels, and, each 
being engaged about his own concerns, no one thought 
any more about the trunk, till just as the barrow was 


* Not innocent—a phrase applied by the common people in 
Scotland to any thing which they suppose invested with super- 
natural powers of a noxious kind, 


descending along the pier, the eternal long man cried 
out— 

“ Guard, have you got my trunk ?” 

“ Oh, yes,” cried the guard very promptly, “ I’ve 
taken care of it now. There it is on the top of all.” 

**Tt’s no such thing,” cried a gentleman who had 
come into the coach at Cupar; “ that’s my trunk.” 

Every body then looked about for the enchanted 
trunk ; the guard ran back, and once more searched 
the boot, which he knew to have been searched to the 


p bottom before; and the tall gentleman gazed over 


land, water, and sky, in quest of his precious en- 
cumbrance. 

“ Well, guard,” cried he at length, “ what a pretty 
fellow you are! There, don’t you see?—there’s my 
trunk thrust into the shed, like a piece of lumber !” 

And so it really was. At the head of the pier at 
Newport, there is a shed with seats within, where 
people wait for the ferry-boats ; and there, perdu be- 
neath a form, lay the enchanted trunk, having been 
so disposed, in the bustle of unloading, by means 
which nobody could pretend to understand. The 
guard, with a half-frightened look, approached the 
awful object, and soon placed it with the other things 
on board the ferry-boat. 

On our landing at Dundee pier, the proprietor of 
the trunk saw so well after it himself, that it was evi- 
dent no accident was for this time to be expected. 
However, it appeared that this was only a lull to our 
attention. The tall gentleman was to go on tc Aber- 
deen by a coach then just about to start from Mer- 
chant’s Inn; while I, for my part, was to proceed by 
another coach, which was about to proceed from the 
same place to Perth. A great bustle took place in 
the narrow street at the inn door, and some of my 
late fellow travellers were getting into the one coach, 
and some into the other. The Aberdeen coach was 
soonest prepared to start, and, just as the guard cried 
“all’s right,” the long figure devolved from the win- 
dow, and said, in an anxious tone of voice— 

“ Guard, have you got my trunk ?” 

* Your trunk, sir !”’ cried the man; “ what like is 
your trunk ?—we have nothing here but bags and 
baskets.” 

‘* Heaven preserve me!” exclaimed the unfortu- 
nate gentleman, and burst out of the coach. 

It immediately appeared that the trunk had heen 
deposited by mistake in the Perth, instead of the 
Aberdeen coach ; and unless the owner had spoken, 
it would have been, in less than an hour, half way up 
the Carse of Gowrie. A transfer was immediately 
made, to the no small amusement of myself and one 
or two other persons in both coaches who had wit- 
nessed its previous mis-adventures on the road through 
Fife. Seeing a friend on the Aberdeen vehicle, I took 
an opportunity of privately requesting that he would, 
on arriving at his destination, send me an account by 
post of all the further mistakes and dangers which 
were sure to befall the trunk in the course of the 
journey. To this he agreed, and, about a week after, 
I received the following letter :— 


“ Dear ——, 

“ All went well with myself, my fellow travellers, 
and THE Trunk, till we had got a few miles on this 
side of Stonehaven, when, just as we were passing 
one of the boggiest parts of the whole of that boggy 
road, an unfortunate lurch threw us over upon one 
side, and the exterior passengers, along with several 
heavy articles of luggage, were all projected several 
yards off into the morass. As the place was rather 
soft, nobody was much hurt; but, after every thing 
had again been put to rights, the tall man put some 
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two-thirds of himself through the coach window, in 
Lis usual manner, and asked the guard if he was sure 
ne trunk was safe in the boot. 

“Oh, Lord, sir!’ cried the guard, as if a des- 
perate idea had at that moment rushed into his mind, 

the trunk was on the top. Has nobody seen it lying 
about any where ?* 

* <1f it be a trunk ye’re looking after,’ cried a rus- 
tic, very peal, * I saw it sink into that well-ee* a 
quarter of an hour syne.’ 

***Good God!’ exclaimed the distracted owner, 
‘my trunk is gone forever. Oh my poor dear trunk! 
—where is the place—show me where it disappeared.’ 

“ The place being pointed out, he rushed madly up 
to it, and seemed as if he would have plunged into the 
watery profound to search for his lost property, or 
die in the attempt. Being informed that the bogs in 
this part of the country were perfectly bottomless, he 
svon saw how vain every endeavour of that kind 
would be; and so he was with difficulty induced to 
resume his place in the coach, loudly threatening, 
however, to make the proprietors of the vehicle pay 
sweetly for his loss. 

“ What was in the trunk, I have not been able to 
learn. Perhaps the title-deeds of an estate were among 
the contents: perhaps it was only filled with bricks 
and rags, in order to impose upon the innkeepers. In 
all likelihood, the mysterious object is still descending 
and descending, like the angel’s hatchet in Rabbinical 
story, down the groundless abyss; in which case its 
contents will not probably be revealed till a great many 
things of more importance and equal mystery are made 
plain.” 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON HISTORY. 
THE GREEKS, 

Tue north-eastern part of the Mediterranean is di- 
vided into two large bays or gulfs, which run far up 
into the European continent; that towards the west 
being called the Adriatic, and the other the Egean 
Sea. The peninsula, or tongue of land which lies 
between the two, is the original country of the Greeks : 
colonies of the same nation have, from times beyond 
the reach of history, occupied the whole coasts and 
islands of both these gulfs, from Sicily almost to Cyprus ; 
but the parent states of the middle peninsula are those 
to which the Grecian name is indebted for all its 
splendour ; and it is this country only which is pro- 
perly called Greece. 

From the situation of the Greeks in a region whose 
bays, headlands, and islands present a great extent of 
sea-coast, habits of adventure and mutual intercourse 
were produced among them in the earliest times, which 
had the greatest influence in cherishing a national 
activity of character, and making each community 
eager to rival the prosperity of the others. The peo- 
ple were early accustomed to make voyages, sometimes 
for traffic, sometimes for war, betwixt the opposite 
coast of their gulfs, guiding themselves by the stars 
from island to island ; and a curious proof both of their 
adventurous spirit, and of the difficulties they encoun. 
tered in their attempts at navigation, is afforded by 
the tradition which exists in some old poems concern- 
ing one of these isles called Delos, a huge pile of lime- 
stone rock, which was frequently used as a sea mark in 
the Egean: this island is said once to have floated 
about on the waves, and only to have been fixed in 
its place at last by Jupiter driving a stake through its 
centre. In the present age we can understand by 
this poetical flight that the Greek canoe-men some- 
times lost their reckoning, and fell in with the island 
where they did not expect it, or, as happened once to 
amore scientific mariner with regard to St Helena, 
sailed over the ground where they reckoned on finding 
it, and declared that it had shifted from its place. 

The early period of Grecian history has been made 
famous by Homer, a celebrated poet of that nation, 
whose works are still read and admired. The picture 
there given of the manners of the people at this time, 
affords but little promise of the elegance or philosophy 
of the ages that followed. The country was divided 
among a number of petty chieftains, whose incessant 
raids upon one another distracted the people, and 
maintained among them habits of idleness and mutual 
plunder, instead of the regular pursuits which after- 
wards made them powerful and celebrated. The names 
of some of these tyrants have been handed down for 
execration by the poets ; while others of a better kind, 
who stood forward to oppose them, are enshrined, on 
the same authority, as heroes and demi-gods ; among 
the latter are Theseus, Castor and Pollux, and Her- 
eules. The religion of the Greeks consisted at this 
time in the worship of a set of imaginary beings digni- 
fied with the name of gods, but who fought, squabbled, 
made love, and cheated each other like the Greeks 
themselves; and who, indeed, seem to have differed 
from them in no respect, except that they were not 
subject to death, or to work for subsistence. The 
same legends were circulated concerning them in later 
periods, but were then chiefly taken up, like our fairy 
tales, as good subjects for poetry, and were believed 
only by the common le, who, in all countries, even 
while partaking of the comforts of civilization, have 
unhappily too little share in its knowledge. With 
regard to the progress of the Greeks at this time in 
other matters, we see, from the same poems, that any 
aequaintance which they had with the mechanical 


® The orifice of a deep pool in a morass is so called in Scotland, 


arts was like the skill of the savage in making his 
boat or his hatchet, chiefly valued for its usefulness 
in war. Strength, swiftness, or dexterity in the use 
af weapons, were reckoned the only manly qualities 
among the young; and the leading of an e ition, 
or arranging an ambuscade, gave the chief title to wis- 
dom in advanced life: like the savages of our own 
times, they only copied such of the arts of civilized life 
from the stangers who came among them, as were 
useful for ing into effect their own projects. 
They had early learned, from Cadmus and Danaus, 
adventurers of Phenicia and Egypt, the art of working 
the metals, which was made instantly available for 
war. The same persons had also brought with them 
a knowledge of the alphabet ; but this piece of infor- 
mation seems to have lain dormant, or sori only to 
a few for many centuries; it is not doubtful that 
Homer himself was unacquainted with it. Some idea 
of the motions of the stars, and other elements of 
science, they seem to have gradually learned from 
persons of the same countries, as they became useful 
to them : and the fertility of many parts of Greece led 
them also to an early acquaintance with agriculture, 
on which Hesiod, an author to whom, like Homer, 
writing was perhaps unknown, has left a poem. From 
this work, it appears that the Greek farmers of his 
day paid nearly as much attention to lucky and un- 
lucky days as to the state of the weather; a circum- 
stance which says more for the steadiness of the cli- 
mate than the industry of the people. The simpler 
labours of agriculture seem to have been understood ; 
but it is not to be supposed that many improvements 
could originate in a country where, as we are told by 
one of these historians, the most barren district (At- 
tica) became at last the most thriving, because the 
a were continually plundered on account of their 
ertility. 

Such is a picture of the state of Greece in its early 
ages, a period which the poems of Homer have made 
as interesting as those in which the knowledge and 
real superiority of the country gave it an actual title 
to fame. A long period intervenes from the war of 
Troy (which was the subject of his work), 1184 
years before Christ, till the Persian war, 700 years 
ater, during all which time the Greeks continued to 
improve, and to acquire habits of civilization ; so 
that, in the next writer who describes them (Herodo- 
tus), we find thema very different people indeed from 
that depicted by the poets. Their governments had 
now been changed from turbulent chieftainships to 
orderly magistracies ; most of the states had begun to 
see the advantage of protecting these of the people 
who were making profit by the ordinary occupations 
of peace; much riches had been acquired by trade ; 
and some of the states had foreign colonies subject to 
them. Those districts which were most celebrated in 
tha.heroic times (as Thessaly), and which still retained 
the same habits, had fallen into the rear ; while others, 
such as Athens, that were hardly known in the early 
period, had now, by their industry and better form of 
government, begun to take the lead in every national 
affair. As a proof both of the wealth of the country, 
and of its increasing taste for the arts, it is mentioned 
that there were in the different temples a hundred 
ivory statues of the gods, all larger than life, and 
many of them covered with gold. The treasures of 
one temple alone, that of Delphi, were reckoned equal 
to a year’s revenue of the Persian empire. Public 
games were celebrated yearly in different parts of the 
country, which were also attended as great annual 
fairs, and drew together vast numbers of people. The 
games were contests in wrestling, leaping, running, 
horse-racing, and chariot-racing, and trials of merit 
in literature and the fine arts. They afforded thus 
equal interest tv all classes of the community, and 
were the means both of keeping up among the young 
a useful bodily training, and of diffusing a thirst for 
knowledge. The first and most interesting history 
of Greece that ever was written, was read (after 
this period, however) at the games called Olympian, 
by its author Herodotus, and the venerable historian 
was listened to there by thousands of his countrymen, 
who learned, by this means, both to emulate the deeds 
of their ancestors, and to feel the value of the learning 
which preserved their memory. 

Such was the state in which we find Greece at the 
time of the Persian invasion, about 500 years before 
Christ. The Persian king sent three successive 
armies against it, and came himself in command of 
the last, which consisted of more than a million of 
men. All his efforts were discomfited by the bravery 
of a handful of patriots, fighting in defence of their 
national independence ; and the vain tyrant was 
obliged to make his escape in shame and confusion, 
leaving the bones of his army strewed over the coun- 
tries through which he had led them. 

Greece was now left secure from foreign enemies 
(before Christ 470 years), and a splendid period fol- 
lowed, which is adorned by some of the greatest names 
in history. The different Grecian communities ar- 
rived ata pitch of wealth and influence which, in 
such small states—for none of them was larger thana 
middling county—appears extraordinary. Athens, 
which had a territory only about 40 miles long by 30 
broad, brought under her dominion great part of the 
coasts and islands of the Egean Sea, and added to her 
wealth daily by the trade and revenue of many opu- 
lent cities. A new harbour was made for the pro- 
tection of ber shipping, and the road to it from the 
city was formed by walls five miles long, on which 


two chariots could pass abreast, and which were built 
of the 1 t stones fixed together with bars of iren, 
Many public edifices were erected, whose ruins con. 
tinue to be the admiration of ages for their grandeur 
and architectural beauty ; while the sculptures of 
Phidias, and of the artists who wrought under his 
direction in their decoration, are dug out of the falling 
edifices with almost religious care, and preserved as 
models of elegance and skill in the most splendid mu- 
seums of Europe. The philosophers and poets who 
flourished in Athens during the same century, sti] 
attract the admiration and reverence of the world ; 
and the high qualities of their writings are even now 
—at the distance of twenty-two centuries—reckoned 
a reward sufficient for learning the language of Greece, 
though it has long ceased to be spoken, except by a 
barbarous people. Of the philosophers who taught 
morals, Socrates, though he left no writings of his 
own, deserves the highest place, for the practical be. 
nevolence and good sense of his doctrines, and his 
patient forbearance under persecution; in both of 
which respects he acted as if he had already been 
guided by the example of our Saviour. He was also 
the first, and almost the only heathen philosopher 
who taught, without reference to poetical fables, the 
doctrine of the soul’s immortality. Different schools 
of philosophy were established in Athens, all of which 
attained high celebrity from the talents of their found. 
ers, and the curiosity of an opulent and inquisitive 
people. Itdeserves to be mentioned, as a remarkable 
trait of Athenian manners, that a public theatre, in 
which the plays of their great dramatists were per- 
formed, was maintained in the city, to which the 
whole people had access free of expense—the establish- 
ment being maintained out of the revenues of the de- 
pendert towns. 

Sparta, the next considerable state in Greece, 
in every thing, the reverse of Athens. There is not 
a single Spartan writer or philosopher ; not a stone 
remains of her public buiJdings ; and her people cul- 
tivated no amusements but those which tended to fit 
them for war. The state of society here was highly 
artificial, the people properly named Spartans being 
comparatively few, and the rest consisting of slaves 
called Helots, who did all kinds of labour and drud. 
gery. The Spartans were excellent soldiers, having 
performed prodigies of valour in the Persian war, 
and long contested the supremacy of Greece with 
Athens, which at one time they completely humbled. 
But their country only retained its consideration 
while it could do so by force; whereas the learning 
and arts of Athens rendered her respected even whea 
she could not defend her own wails. 

Of the other cities of Greece, Delphi was celebrated 
for its mysterious oracle of Apollo, and for being the seat 
of all that kind of learning which related to the wor- 
ship and history of the gods. Elis was famous as the 
site of the Olympian games, and possessed a temple 
whose magnificence, in days when less money is ex- 
pended on temples, almost surpasses belief. Its statue 
of Jupiter is said to have been 60 feet high, of gold 
and ivory, the later material being then almost as 
precious as gold. Many of its decorations were also 
of gold; and the sculpture in all was of the highest 
character. The front of the temple presented a 
splendid marble colonnade, 68 feet high and 230 long, 
all points of which were adorned with the most ela- 
borate sculpture, or with statues of the divinities. 

After the Persian war, though the country was not 
disturbed by foreign enemies, the several states ha- 
rassed one another with continual hostility. First, 
Athens (before Christ 405 years), and then Sparta 
(before Christ 371 years), were brought to the very 
brink of destruction, by quarrels which spread the 
misery of war through al] the states and colonies of 
Greece. The jealousies of the several states, though 
they promoted a kind of useful emulation among their 
citizens, had the effect of retarding the general pro- 
sperity, by keeping up a continual civil war. Some 
of the greatest of the Grecian generals, such as Epa- 
minondas, are only famous for victories gained over a 
different clan of their own countrymen. 

The next great epoch in the history of Greece (be- 
fore Christ 360 years) begins with the reign of Philip 
of Macedon, the most northern of the Grecian coun- 
tries. This prince, by artifice, bribery, and by his 
talents as a general, thwarted all the councils of the 
independent states, took advant: of their divisions, 
defeated their armies, and, finally, reduced them to 
a state of dependence on his own power. After his 
time, the boasted liberties of Greece existed only in 
name, or by the toleration of his successors. But the 
country seems to have lost little happiness by the loss 
of its ill-regulated independence. His son, Alexander 
the Great (before Christ 330 years), carried a conquer- 
ing army to the centre of India; and under his com- 
mand the valour and discipline of the Greeks, which 
had long been wasted in quarrels among themselves, 
were employed in rendering the name of their country 
respected over the whole eastern world. Their arms 
and regular order seem to have made an impression 
on the ignorant orientals, like that which the gun- 
powder of the Spaniards produced on the natives of 
America. And out of the fragments of his empire, his 
generals were able to form for themselves three great 
kingdoms, which endured for several centuries. His 
conquests, which were the conquests of Greeks, had 
a more beneficial effect than those which had yet been 
made by any other power; for, as Greece was far 
advanced in civilization, and had both cultivated lite- 
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rature and the t arts, the influence of the con- 
querors rendered the pursuit of these both creditable 
and easy, where they and, 
haps, unattaina uropean know was 
- catabalised, both in Asia and Africa; and those 
arts, which had during many centuries been growing 
slowly to maturity in the little peninsula of Greece, 
were diffused, with sudden splendour, over a great 
of the east. It is to the conquests of Alexander, 
and the thirst for knowledge which they diffused, 
that we owe the first translation of the Bible; and the 
splendid ruins of Palmyra, Petrea, and other de- 
serted cities, which were raised in those eastern coun- 
tries to which Grecian knowledge had penetrated, 
still show the powerful effects which the influence of 
that people produced through the means of Alex- 
ander’s conquests. 

After this period the Greeks continued for a time 
subject to the kings of Macedon, sometimes struggling 
bravely against their dominion, but never able alto- 
gether to throw it off. About 200 years before Christ, 
the Romans took occasion to interfere in their national 
affairs; and after a gallant but ineffectual struggle, 
the country became a province of that empire, and 
thenceforth took no part in the affairs of world, 
except under its guidance. 

But though her independence was destroyed, the 
influence of the superior knowledge and civilization 
of Greece now more powerful than ever. The 
Romans, though they were rude and ignorant in com- 

rison with the people whom they had conquered, 

ad still a kind of blind respect for the knowledge in 
which they excelled ; and as a proof both of the fame 
of Greece and the ignorance of Rome, it is mentioned 
that the Roman general who took Corinth seized se- 
veral pictures, which were prized as the highest 
works of Grecian art, and in order to secure their 
safe transport to Italy, told the persons who were 
sent in charge of them, that if they damaged one, 
they should be obliged to produce another as good. 
As Greece had formerly sent her knowledge and arts 
over the east by the arms of one of her own kings, 
she now diffused them through the western world un- 
der the protection of Rome. Athens, which was the 
emporium of Grecian learning and elegance, became 
the resort of all who were ambitious of excelling ei- 
ther in knowledge or the arts ; statesmen went thither 
to improve themselves in eloquence ; philosophers to 
learn the tenets of the Greece ; and artists to 
study models of excellence in building, statuary, or 
painting: natives of Greece were also found in all 

arts of the world, gaining an honourable subsistence 
C the superior knowledge of their country. That 
country, in the meantime, was less disturbed by in- 
testine feuds than formerly, but was not exempt from 
the usual fate of conquests, being subject to the con- 
tinual extortions of governors and lieutenants, who 
made the conquered provinces the means of repairing 
fortunes which had been broken by flattering the ca- 
prices of the populace at home. 

Greece has passed through many stages of fortune 
since the days of her celebrity. It has been the sin- 
gular fortune of the country to give rulers to many 
powerful kingdoms, and to impose her language and 
manners upon one of the largest empires of the world 
—the Greek empire of Constantinople—while the na- 
tive region of all this influence remained an unno- 
ticed and dependent province. Greece herself has in 
later times been repeatedly the theatre of action for 
contending armies, and, amid the quarrels of the great 
powers by whom she has been surrounded, has sel- 
dom had her fate at her own disposal. The period of 
her independence, during which all those great deeds 
were performed which have attracted the attention of 
the world, may be reckoned from the era of the first 
Persian war to the conquest of Macedon, the last in- 
dependent Greek state, by the Romans. This period 
reached from 490 to 190 years before Christ, and thus 
includes only 300 years. It is not therefore from the 
duration or the extent of her political power, that her 
fame arises. Even the patriotism of her soldiers, and 
the heroism of Thermopyle and Marathon, have been 
emulated elsewhere, without attracting much regard ; 
and we must therefore conclude that it is chiefly from 
the superiority of her poets, philosophers, historians, 
and artists, that she has gained such an empire over the 
minds of men. It was not from the warlike qualities 
of the Greeks, but from the manner in which they 
improved their intervals of peace, that their fame 
arose. Even in their late wars, the modern people 
of the country could emulate all the martial virtues 
of their ancestors, and performed many actions which 
were worthy of the best days of Sparta; but they 
knew not how to unite for any of the useful purposes 
of peace. The fiercest savages may be easily trained 
to the blind discipline of war, and if they have indeed 
only a few well-informed men to command them, they 
make the best soldiers; but it requires higher quali- 
ties in a people to turn a time of peace to advantage. 
It was this in which the ancient Greeks excelled, and 
it is the want of this which now marks out their de- 
scendants as a semi-barbarous people. 

Greece has been long under the power of the 
Turks, a people themselves careless of improvement, 
and, therefore, bent on crushing it in all who are sub- 
ject to them. All the natural capabilities of the 
country remain ; its sunny hills and rich vallies, its 
magnificent bays and long fertile line of sea-coast, are 
still the same; but the spirit which animated the 
whole has been dormant for many centuries. A small 


part of the Grecian country, the south. 
ern angle of the peninsula, has been lately declared 
independent, and is to have a king from one of the 
vowel # of Europe ; but it will take many years 
to restore proper feeling and national union to gribes 
oo Coce either slaves or rebels for many cen- 


HIGHWAYMEN AND HOUSEBREAKERS. 
One of the most remarkable exemplifications of the 
oy in society within these few years, is found in 
the character of the crimes which are now committed 
in comparison with those prevalent half a century 
ago. There was a time, and it is not long since, 
when no man might securely travel, singly or in com- 
pany, without fire-arms. Seve horseman who ap- 

on the horizon was suspected to be a Golden 
Farmer or a Sixteen-stringed Jack ; and every pedes- 
trian you met, especially if the unfortunate wight 
carried a stick, which was, of course, considered to be 
a bludgeon, was looked upon as a footpad, and you 
prepared either to resist, or “ stand and deliver,” as 
suited your taste. Now all this is changed; paper 
money, stage coaches, and the police officer, have out- 
witted these heroes of the road, and you may travel 
any thoroughfare in Britain without having your 
journey signalized with an adventure of the least 
moment. Anexcellent paper, on the subject of crimes 
and criminals, has just appeared in that successful 
periodical, Fraser’s Magazine, the writer of which 
appears fully aware of the alteration in the nature of 
crime we here allude to. “ Highway robbery (says 
he), according to the usual acceptation of the term, is 
now an unknown crime, Haynes, of Hounslow Heath 

, being the last of those termed highwaymen. 
It is now only committed by occasional desperate men, 
and generally in the suburbs of the metropolis, or in 
a crowd, where a gang of persons sometimes surround 
the person, robbing the party in the face of all the 
standers-by. Nothing but the vigilance of the police 
can cope with those characters, as the recklessness 
and desperate state of the thief at the time, arising 
from want of money, places the offence out of the 
pale of all precautionary measures ; and it may be 
relied on, that the generality of thieves have even an 
abhorrence of any violence committed on the person. 
They have a very unfavourable opinion of any of the 
fraternity who cannot carry on the business with- 
out it. 

“Thad an oppurtunity of seeing a remarkable in- 
stance of this last year. An Irish itinerating tinker 
knocked a captain of a vessel down in the neighbour- 
hood of the London Docks, in a most brutal manner, 
in the dark, and robbed him of his money. When 
the fellow was committed to Newgate, he applied to 
me to make out his brief. From the desperate nature 
of his offence, I at first declined doing it, knowing he 
must suffer; but the man urged me so much that at 
last I consented, he saying, ‘if I am found guilty, 
I know I am as dead as Henry the Eighth, and shall 
not blame you.’ There were in the same yard where 
he was before his trial, nearly a hundred prisoners, 
one half of whom were transports, but not one of 
them would associate with him, in consequence of the 
nature of his offence ; and when I went to take his 
instructions for making out his brief, they all called 
out for me not to do it, and I got some insults for 
having undertaken it. They afterwards led the man 
such a life, that he appeared to be relieved when he 
was condemned and sent to the cell. From this it 
may be seen tbat, as Lord Byron writes, ‘none are 
all evil.’ 

On the morning of this man’s execution, not a 
word of commiseration for him, or reproach on the 
practice of hanging, was uttered, by one hundred and 
twenty men who followed crime as a trade. On the 
contrary, they all, nemine contradicente, said he de- 
served his fate. 

The explanation of this is, that the character and 
feelings of the public thief, as of all other classes of 
society, have undergone a visible and marked change 
within the last thirty years. Whether it has been 
for the better is another question. Formerly the 
heroes of their party were fellows conspicuous and 
famed for open and daring acts of plunder, in whom 
the whole body had a pride, and whom they all felt 
ambitious to imitate, failing only to do so from lack 
of the same quantum of courage. The more desperate 
and numerous the instances of robbery, the more were 
the parties lauded and admired. It was then the 
fashion among these men to boast of their conduct 
under punishment. In those times there must be no 
snivelling, no ’peaching, no contrition ; and the male- 
factor must die bravely to entitle himself to fame. 
The Turpins and Jerry Abershaws of the day were 
the objects of their admiration ; such men as, on the 
road to execution, would stop and drink gin, offering 
libations to the success of all highwaymen, and, when 
on the gallows, kick off their shoes, swearing with an 
oath they “always said they would never die with 
them on ;” or, like Despard, who, when brought out 
for execution, remarked to the executioner that it 
was a fine morning, and wondered what sort of 
weather in the other country, adding, “‘but never 
mind, I shall soon know all about it.” All this kind 
of heroism has subsided, and their leaders now are 
men rendered famous for scheming, subtlety, and 
astuteness. Formerly, the passport to enrolment un- 
der their banners was a name for boldness and mon- 


strous acts of outrage; now a certificate must be 
brought of the man never having committed an in- 
discreet act in his calling, and that the party “ is up 
to all the moves on the board, and knows something.” 

* Although not the largest body of offenders (con- 
tinues this clever writer), the housebreakers are yet 
a numerous and a formidable party, and a greater 
SS of them have eluded the vigilance of the 

w than any other species of criminal. None of the 

ngs under the heads of crime as stated above, con- 

ne their operations berg to the metropolis. Lon- 
don is the head-quarters of the regular and practised 
delinquent—it is the centre to which they all gravi- 
tate, and whence they again diverge into the country 
to commit crime ; many of them taking journeys as re- 
gularly as any mercantile house of business in the city 
of London. There is a gang of pickpockets who start 
regularly every spring to make the circuit of all the 
race-courses, cattle fairs, and other places of public 
resort, returning as the season closes to winter busi- 
ness in town. The housebreaker travels at all seasons, 
but his journeys are direct, for the accomplishment of 
some one specific object of robbery. Sometimes it is 
a put-up affair ; that is, notice has been given them 
by some one on the premises intended to be robbed, 
or by an agent residing near the spot, of an opportu. 
nity to commit a robbery. When an intimation of 
this kind is given, hands are forthwith sent down with 
a vehicle, to accomplish the speedy removal of the 
property to town. Some of the parties are always in 
the country on the adventure and look-out for busi- 
ness. When the burglary is accomplished, one of the 
party drives with all possible speed to town, where 
the goods are either carried direct to a buyer, or de- 
posited in a house kept for the purpose by one of their 
confederates, who takes no part in the business other- 
wise than keeping the premises for the reception of 
property, and making a respectable show of carrying 
on some kind of trade. As he is never seen in any 
transaction of actual robbery, they conceive no suspi- 
cion can ever be attached to him. Their wariness on 
this head is carried to an extreme. None of the ope- 
rative burglars are ever allowed to go to the house, 
save for the purpose of depositing the goods when first 
stolen ; and some of them are even deceived in this, 
as the property is sometimes, on its arrival in town, 
left at one place, and subsequently removed by the 
master-men to the depot. Some of them are so wealthy 
as to be enabled to keep their goods for years, and 
thus avoid any risk of immediate sale. 

Many of these house robberies are through servant 
girls, who very simply give admittance to men of loose 
character, under the idea of courtship; and thus the 
localities of the premises and the habits of the family 
become known to the gang. Hundreds of burglaries 
are through sweeps, who, as they go occasionally into 
every room in the house, can give the necessary in- 
formation. I can name several boys, now in custody, 
who have been actors in some of the most complicated 
schemes of burglary—one in particular, who began 
his career by robbing a gentleman in Mark Lane of 
plate to a considerable amount; and as it shows one 
method of committing a robbery, I will relate how it 
was accomplished. The boy was under sentence of 
death when I got the history of his life from him, he 
having been nine years in the successful commission 
of crime. Whilst in custody, his constant theme of re- 
gret was, that he had left the parties in whose services he 
had been so long and so securely employed, to join some 
of his own age, embarking in ae, for themselves, 
by which he was taken up. He was an orphan, and 
had been brought up in the poor-house, where he was 
to a sweep in the city. He was a remark. 
ably sharp boy, which no doubt was noticed by those 
who are always on the look-out for agents to aid them 
in their schemes. He was met one morning early, 
with the soot-bag on his back, by a man who pre- 
tended to be his uncle, and who gave him a half- 
crown piece, making another appointment for a 
meeting ; the result of which was, that before he had 
served sixteen months of his time, he had given infor- 
mation by which fifteen robberies had been commit- 
ted. He of course had been paid for his services, 
which soon made him disgusted with the sooty busi- 
ness; and he made an arrangement with the man who 
drew him into crime, to leave his master’s service, 
and to commit with him a robbery on their own pri- 
vate account before he left. The house fixed on was 
the one above alluded to in Mark Lane. The pre- 
mises had before been surveyed, and deemed impreg- 
nable ; that is to say, they were considered too well 
guarded to be robbed without detection. They, how- 
ever, got possession of the plate in the following man- 
ner :—The boy was a favourite with the cook of the 
house, and she would have no other to sweep her 
kitchen chimney, a matter of business which was 
performed the last Saturday in the mcnth. It was 
concerted between the man and the boy that the for- 
mer should dress himself in the character of a sweep, 
and accompany the latter as his overlooker or assis- 
tant. The real sweep overlooker, of course, must be 
kept out of the way; and here lay all the difficulty. 
It cost the boy (to use his own expression) six months’ 
longer punishment as a sweep, and the man six ap- 
pearances, at an early hour of the morning, in the 
same character, before the object could be carried, 
namely, to get rid of the real sw At length, one 
Saturday, by pretending to forget the job until all the 
men were gone out upon other work, the boy, affect. 
ing suddenly to consist it, persuaded the master to 
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let him go alone, saying he himself could perform the 
duty. It was five o’ in the morning when he 
and the disguised robber reached the house ; the cook 
the door, having nothing on save a blanket 
n over her shoul The arch young rogue 
said, ‘it’s only me and Harry; it’s a very cold 
morning ; if you like to go to bed again, cookey, we 
will do it well, and leave all clean, and shut the door 
fast after us.’ She went to bed, and they went to 
the plate depository, which had been well noted 
oftimes before. They put the whole of its contents 
into the soot-bag, and fearlessly walked through the 
streets with it on their backs. The boy, a few hours 
afterwards, was so metamorphosed, being dressed in 
the smartest manner, with cane in hand and fifty 
nds in his pocket, that he walked the streéts in 
Fait confidence that not even his master or his fellow 
apprentices would know him.” 


ELEMENTS OF HEALTH. 
Sounp health of body, which, next to an unburdened 
conscience, forms the greatest of earthly blessings, is 
defined to be that condition of the living body, when 
all its various functions are performed without either 
pain or any physical impediment. If we view the 
animal machine, we find it to be composed of a bony 
skeleton, upon which the whole of the locomotive or- 
are sustained ; and in the cavities, formed by the 
nes, the vital softer parts are preserved, and pro- 
tected from external injury; so also are the organs 
of sense, together with a variety of others, which are 
destined to perform certain important offices or func- 
tions. Now, these functions are absolutely necessary 
to animal existence, and, physiologists 
have given them the name of vital functions. If, 
therefore, any circumstance occurs which tends to 
their interruption or cessation, the life of the indi- 
vidual becomes endangered, and death is necessarily 
the result. The vital functions are, the circulation 
of the blood, the office of respiration or breathing, to- 
gether with that irritability connected with the brain 
and the nervous system. If the human body only 
essed these powers, this machine, the chéf d’euvre 
of the Almighty’s works, would soon perish, inasmuch 
as the solid parts of the system would be materially 
injured by the constant exercise of these functions ; 
they would be worn down, and its fluids dispelled 
from the incessant motion, or they would be cor- 
rupted spontaneously. But the Omnipotent Creator 
has constructed organs possessed with the power of 
repairing its various losses, and of counteracting its 
tendency to immediate death or destruction. These 
ergans and their powers are denominated the natural 
functions, in contradistinction to the former which we 
have mentioned ; they are the functions of digestion, 
nutrition, and secretion, and to which may be added 
that of discharge or excretion. These organs are 
constituted for the reception of food and drink, to- 
gether with a series of vessels which extract the nu- 
tritious portions of the aliment, and convey it into 
the system through the medium of the blood-vessels 
(i. e. the subclavian vein, which lies under the left 
clavicle or collar-bone) ; by this means the waste oc- 
casioned by the performance of the vital functions, as 
well as the loss caused by the secretion of the fluids, 
is made up, and no injury to the constitution thereby 
sustained. Thus constructed, the vital engine would 
be devoid of all connection with the objects in the 
external world, if it had not what are denominated 
the animal functions—as the organs of sense, the 
powers of volition and of locomotion, and the men- 
tal faculties superadded ; by means of the latter, 
we are enabled to acquire a knowledge of the physical 
circumstances of the globe, and to modify them in due 
accordance with our pleasures, desires, and necessities. 
The human body is said to be in a state of perfect 
health when all the functions we have enumerated are 
duly performed with freedom, ease, and regularity. 
This state of the system is compatible with a very 
considerable variety in the condition of the various 
functions, both mentally as well as bodily ; whence 
we perceive the various temperaments and constitu- 
tions of different individuals. These are very fre- 
quently hereditary, inasmuch as we see them often de- 
scending from ee to another ; as also with 
different degrees of disposition and abilities, of magni- 
tude, symmetry, and muscular strength in the corpo- 
real structure. There are also great varieties of the 
particular functions, such as digestion, respiration, &c. 
The most excellent health, however, is generally 
found to be connected with a peculiar conformation 
of the various organs of which the body is composed, 
and is marked by certain characteristic signs and 
qualities of the system. Thus the most powerful 
constitution, which possesses all the usual functions 
performed in the most healthy manner, is generally 
to be found in a well-formed and proportioned body, 
neither very tall nor yet very short; it must neither 
be lean nor loaded with fat—an accumulation of -the 
latter is universally allowed (even by the least in- 
formed) as prejudicial to health. The frame must 
not be slender, but rather stout, and should be par- 
ticularly endowed with a fine expanded and — 
chest, and a moderate breadth shoulders. e 
bones forming the skeleton in such an individual are 
somewhat large; the muscles are fine and fleshy, as 
also firm, strong, and well marked; the skin on the 
surface of the body it soft, rather inclined to moisture, 
but uever dry; the colour of the body, especially on 


the face, is steady, and not inclined to vary, whether 
it verges to the fair or brown, if it does not exhibit 
an approximation, on the one hand, to a paleness, or 
to a yellowness, on the other. There is an open and 
cheerful countenance, the eyes are bright and quick, 
with sound and strong teeth. The step of the foot is 
firm, the limbs affording a strong support to the su- 
perincumbent weight of the body; a steady and erect 
walk ; the various exercises of the body are performed 
with ease and freedom; and even severe and long- 
continued labour causes no exhaustion, or derange- 
ment of the constitution. The or; of sensation 
are capable of performing all their,wondrous, though 
mysterious, functions, as there is neither a dullness 
on the one hand, nor a too great sensibility on the 
other ; the nocturnal rest is calm and continued, in- 
asmuch as it is not easily disturbed, and affords re- 
and if the sleep is not devoid of dreams, at least 
they are not of that frightful nature to create disturb- 
ance or inquietude. In fact, the sleep of a person 
enjoying a sound state of health lays to re all the 
cares of life in a calm and grateful oblivion, and 
soothes, with the agreeable phantoms of imagination, 
the mental faculties. 

We may also enumerate among the symptoms of a 
healthy constitution, a steady, calm, and regular cir- 
culation of the blood; the pulse arising from the 
contractions of the arterial system being strong, full, 
soft, and equal, it is neither too frequent nor too 
slow, neither is it too easily excited to unusual quick- 
ness; the respiration is full, free, slow, and almost 
imperceptible, which is not much accelerated by ex- 
ercise or bodily motion; the voice is powerful and 
sonorous, and in men it is grave in tone, not being 
easily rendered hoarse ; the vapour, or breath, from 
the lungs, is not disagreeable, being destitute of any 
unpleasant smell; the mouth is moist, there being 
not too much saliva secreted, but only a sufficient 
quantity for the various offices of mastication, articu- 
lation, &c. ; the tongue should not be too red, but, 
at the same time, destitute of fur ; the appetite should 
be good, but not soas to require the aid of stimulants ; 
the thirst moderate; the digestion of the various 
species of food easy and good, without flatulence, or 
~ uneasiness in the stomach. 

he health of both sexes principally consists not 
alone in the due performance of the mental and bo- 
dily functions, but likewise in a tenuity, if we may use 
the expression, of this regularity, and in an accom- 
modation of the habit of body to many of the varia- 
tions in the climate, weather, and seasons, species of 
diet, and method of life. Thus, although the human 
constitution may bear with impunity many causes of 
disease, which would altogether annihilate the weaker 
or less healthy system, or at least endanger its falling 
into a severe, and perhaps a malignant disease, yet, 
the health of the same individual, although it may 
continue good, is not always the same, inasmuch as 
very many important changes occur in the animal 
economy during life ; so that one man can hardly be 
said to differ so much from others of the same age and 
stature as himself, as he differs from himself at va- 
rious periods of his own existence, whether we con- 
sider his conformation, the muscular strength of his 
body,*the faculties of his mind, or the internal com- 
posing parts and functions depending upon them. 

Having described the body in the state of health, 
we shall now make a few observations on the best mode 
of preserving it. It is an old but trite saying, that 
health is more valuable than wealth, and one in which 
the general voice of mankind coincides. To obtain, 
then, this blessing, we must avoid all injuries to the 
various organs of the body, as also derangements of 
the important, and, in particular, the vital functions 
in the system, as far as possibly lies in our power, 
when consistent with the exertions and the various 
forms in which the human frame is exposed, either in 
the exercise of our various daily employments and 
avocations, or in the performance of the different acts 
of humanity which circumstances, or the misfortunes 
of others, thrust upon our attention, and demand our 
services; or, in common language, to avoid the ex- 
citing causes of disease in a constitution formed si- 
milar to the one which we have described, having all 
the qualities which are conducive to the healthy per- 
formance of its various functions. And at first a 
such precaution may appear almost superfluous ; but 
it must be borne in mind that mankind have not so 
often the happiness of enjoying such an inestimable 
blessing, inasmuch as the majority of the human race, 
in consequence of either hereditary weakness, or con- 
stitutional predisposition to certain diseases, or some 
acquired tendency to particular maladies, arising from 
intemperance, dissipation, or imprudence, and, in 
many instances, from the injurious effects of educa- 
tion, gegen or habits of life. It is to these indi- 
viduals, in particular, that the preservation of health 
becomes an object of great care and interest, and by 
whom the precepts of the theologian, moralist, and the 
physician, are not to be scorned with impunity. In 
persons of this nature, there is in general some one 
function or other more easily impeded or deranged ; 
and such is the concurrent sympathy or connection 
that exists between the functions and organs in the 
constitution, that, upon the least cause, the whole 
system is thus very easily and readily disordered. 

In the habits of human existence, there are two 
circumstances by which the regularity of the functions 
is in particular well maintained ; that is to say, tem- 


perance in the due gratification of the appetites and 
i especially the appetite for food and exercise. 
For, the poet justly remarks— 
Think not, ye candidates for health, 
aught can gain the wished-for prize, 
With pill or potion, power or wealth, 
But P and ci 
Great moderation in the employment of food is neces. 
, especially while it does not overload the stomach 
aot organs of digestion, nor disturb the digestive 
ers ; neither must the alimentary caual be stimu. 
fated to inordinate action, because, when properly 
taken, it affords a supply of excellent nutriment to 
the system, without annoying any of the nutritive 
and vital organs with a deposition of fat. Similar 
moderation in the use of drink is also of some import. 
ance, inasmuch as, while it contributes to the further. 
ing of the digestive process, it does not exhaust the 
excitability, and the system at large, by its 
stimulus ; neither does it produce the mertyid derax 
ments of the biliary and other viscera, with which 
those dreadful maladies incidental to the frame of 
man frequently date their origin, assickuess, apoplexy, 
t, dropsy, insanity, and numerous other affections. 
emperance is in itself the art of avoiding the causes 
of one half, or nearly two-thirds of the diseases to 
which the human body is subjected, and the abuse 
of ardent spirits is unfortunately the cause of more 
diseases than the majority of mankind suppose ; and, 
without entering into all the principles promulgated 
by the Temperance Societies, yet we are happy to say, 
that, though our knowledge of these institutions is 
but limited, yet there is not the least doubt but they 
will be the means of ultimately preserving numbers of 
the community from suffering one fiftieth part of the 
agony they now labour under from disease. We 
cannot but justly coincide with the remark made by 
Professor Dr Elliotson, in one of his able lectures in 
the University of London, who, after stating the 
effects of dropsy from an indulgence in spirituous 
liquors, observed, that “one of the best sermons for 
drunkards and regular tipplers would be to exhibit 
to them the heart, lungs, and liver of an inebriate, by 
the side of the same organs in a sound state.” This 
he considers would do more in convincing mankind 
of their impropriety than by any other means. 
Another method of preserving health is the due 
employment of exercise, and this should be gentle, not 
borious, but merely sufficient to induce gentle fa. 
tigue, to excite a free circulation of the blood in the 
most minute ramification of the vascular system, and 
this to the extremest part and in every organ of the 
body. This it is that contributes to the more per. 
fect performance of all their respective functions, or, 
in more familiar language, immediately conduces to 
the healthful condition of the human constitution. 
To these precautionary measures we must add, that 
the influence of heat and cold must be carefully 
— against, inasmuch as the transition from 
eat to cold is the more frequent cause of disturbance 
of the healthy functions than any other of the com- 
mon vicissitudes of circumstances. We must al:o 
guard against this inconvenience by the employment 
of proper clothing, and the recruiting of the exhaust- 
ed powers effected by proper intervals of sleep; all 
excessive play and mental emotions, and particularly 
those of the passions of the mind, must be shunned, 
by carefully avoiding the exciting causes; and here 
we must bear in mind the trite proverb, remove the 
cause, and the effects will cease ; in short, we must 
prevent any stimulus that can exhaust the vital 
powers, or to avoid their recruital ; the most delicate fe. 
male frame can be supported, even through a long and 
unhealthful life, and, at the same time, with less chance 
of the pain and suffering arising from a great and al- 
most fatal malady, than the strongand robust individual 
possessing, 4 priori, an excellent constitution, whoisei- 
ther negligent, or avoids these precautionary measures. 
It is almost self-evident that it is next to an im- 
oe gd to prescribe rules for the preservation of 
ealth in every individual, inasmuch as these de- 
pend upon the peculiarities existing in the constitu- 
tions of different persons; their various and different 
methods of existence; the effects and differences in 
their respective climates, &c.; and much must, as a 
matter of course, be left to the judgment of the party 
to acquire a knowledge of those substances which are 
injurious to the habit and constitution under different 
circumstances. Most individuals, at least those who 
are advanced to an adult age, must have been instruct- 
ed on this head by experience. Generally speaking, 
we seldom find that mankind err in this respect solely 
through ignorance, but in consequence of their being 
unable or unwilling to avoid the constant habits of 
intemperance, want of prudence, &c.; by this means 
they find it utterly impossible to assume a proper con- 
trol over their habits; thereby they are unfortunately 
in the daily custom of destroying, or, to say the least, 
deranging the digestive and natural functions of the 
body. It is not the quality or pernicious nature of 
any of the substances employed as food that alone 
create disease, but, on the contrary, it is the quantity 
that is too often the bane ; it is often from the excess 
in the proportion they are taken, that health becomes 
injured, and the constitution disturbed. We may ap- 
ply the same remark to the great neglect in the other 
exciting causes of disease; for, unfortunately, man- 
kind are too prone to prefer the present gratification 
of something that affords them immediate pleasure 
or interest, than to avoiding what may prove the 
source of future disease and consequent suffering. 
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NEW ORLEANS. 

‘WuHeEy a traveller from Europe sails down any of the 

western rivers of North America, he often finds 
reason to express his surprise at the manner in which 
the water flows. In Great Britain, and most other 
countries, the rivers seem to have worn a natural 
channel in the soil, so as frequently to leave high ro- 
mantic banks on their margins ; but in ene | places 
in the western and southern part of the United States, 
where the district is flat, the waters flow as it were in 
a canal on the top of a ridge, so that when floods are 
poured down, the river breaks over its banks, and 
epreads over the adjacent country, greatly to the dis- 
tress of the This is particu- 
larly the case with the Mississippi in its lower division, 
and should carefully be borne in mind by intending 
emigrants. 

As you descend the Mississippi from Natchez, or 
some other trading town in the interior, in one of the 
numerous water craft now incessantly sailing to and 
fro on that magnificent stream, you begin to remark 
the devastations which the river has from time to time 
committed, particularly as you approach New Orleans. 
For a hundred and fifty satis above this city the plant- 
ers on the banks of the stream have raised a regular 
embankment or mound called a /evée, which is elevated 
from six to ten feet above the natural surface of the 
banks. It is raised on both sides of the river, and 
continues below New Orleans, as far as plantations 
have been made. Casting your eye beyond this earthy 
barrier, you perceive a broad strip of land near the 
banks brought under cultivation, divided into beauti- 
ful plantations, producing sugar cane and rice in abun- 
dance. The extensive plantation houses, and the 
immense groups of negro huts, succeed each other, and 
form a singular and striking appearance. The dwell- 
ing houses of the planters are neat, some are splendid, 
and are all seated amidst groves of oranges and jessa- 
mine, and surrounded with the multiflora rose and 
other shrubs. This is probably the richest district in 
the United States, and presents a beautiful and deli- 
cious scenery, beyond almost any thing which can be 
conceived. Behind these cultivated grounds there 
appear dense dark green forests, or level swamps, 
stretching out as far as the eye can travel over the 
waste, and relieved only by the live oak and cypress 
which grow on their surface. 

At the distance of a hundred and five miles above 
the chief mouth of the Mississippi, and something 
more than one thousand below that of the Ohio, stands 
the city of New Orleans, the great maritime capital of 
the valley of the Mississippi. New Orleans, which 
enjoys a commodious situation on the north bank of 
the river, was founded so late as the year 1719, and 
now possesses a fixed population of about 50,000, and 
in the winter, or trading season, perhaps 25,000 more. 
This is one of the most wonderful places in the world. 
Take a little turn with me on the levée (says a na- 
tive writer*), and first survey the river. As far as you 
can see, almost up and down, the margin is lined with 
flat-bottomed boats come from above, from every point 
almost in the valley of the Mississippi. Some are 
laden with flour, others with corn, others with meat 
of various kinds, others with live stock, cattle, hogs, 
horses, or mules. Some have travelling stores ; occa- 
sionally some are to be found which are full of negroes; 
and some full of what is infinitely worse, ‘Old Mo- 
nongahela’ whisky. Along the lower part, you will 
see a forest of masts; higher up, you may see twenty 
or thirty steam-boats, with their bows up against the 
levée, or else projecting over an ‘up country’ flat. bot- 
tomed boat. Every day some come from above and others 
depart, on short excursions of trade of a thousand or 
two miles, to St Louis, or Louisville, or Nashville, or 
Pictsburg, or hundreds of: other places; for distance 
is no longer thought of in this region—it is almost 
annihilated by steam! And if you cast your eye 
down the river, you may see a whole fleet, sometimes, 
coming up without a sail stretched, or an oar manned, 
all carried along, and not at a slow rate, by a steam 
tow-boat, of tremendous power. I was perfectly 
amazed the first time I saw this spectacle. It was the 
Grampus, or Porpoise, or Shark tow-boat, marching 
up, having two large ships grappled to her sides, two 
or three brigs at a cable’s fast behind, and, still 
further in the rear, one or two schooners, and two or 
three sloops ! all moving steadily along. And if you 
turn your back to the river, you will see wonderful 
. rnd as the Pennsylvanians say. In one place you 
will see the busy and anxious-looking merchant, re- 
ceiving from the steam-boat, or putting on board his 
ship, his cotton, his sugar, his molasses, tobacco, cof- 
fee, boxes of goods, &c., which cover the levée far and 
wide. Along the whole line are the owners of the flat- 
bottomed boats trading with the citizen shop-keeper. 
Whole rows of English and Americans are to be seen 
peddling those valuable little stores which one can 
move t in a hand-barrow, or ca about in a 
basket. And then such crowds (especially along that 
part of the levée which is opposite the market-house) 
of negresses and quadroons [ four removes from blacks], 
carrying on their bandanaed heads, and with solemn 
pace, awhole table, or platform, covered with goodies, 
such as cakes, and apples, and oranges, and figs, and 
bananas or plantains, and pine-apples, and cocoa-nuts, 
&c., which it would be tedious to enumerate. And 
then, if you go through the city, which is fast improv- 
ing in its appearance, you may look at the steam saw- 


® The author of a letter in the New York Observer. 


mills, steam cotton compressing machines, the market 
house, the state-house of ancient appearance, the 
hotels, the theatres if you like, the cathedral, the 
jail, the charitable hospital, and last, as the terminat- 
ing point to us all, the place where repose, in the still- 
ness of the tomb, those who once inhabited this city, 
now so full of life, activity, and mirth. There is no- 
thing more interesting to a reflecting man than the 
Catholic and Protestant burying grounds, which seem 
to be covered with beautiful white mausoleums, some 
of several feet in Leight, some standing solitary, and 
others crowded together.” 

The population of New Orleans is exceedingly vari- 
ous. A large portion speak the French language— 
this part of the Union having once been a French 
colony—some the Spanish, and the remainder the 
English. Those that speak the French are generally 
Catholics, and are, through all their conditions and 
complexions, a polite, agreeable, and interesting 
ple—honest, frugal, and inoffensive. As for the 
Americans who regide here, they are devoted to the 
exclusive business Sf acquiring wealth. The place 
has its wickedness, as has every Jarge city. Of the 
permanent population much might be said of an in- 
teresting character: there is much intelligence among 
them. Five daily papers are published, three of 
which are partly in French and partly in English, 
and all are conducted with tolerable ability. Much 
has been said of the intemperate habits of the inha- 
bitants generally ; but such a charge has chiefly to 
be brought against the “ half-horse half-alligator” 
characters that come down the river, and lead a rov- 
ing hard-working life. Yet even these have been 
partially reformed in recent times ; and, what is 
worthy of remark, they have been reformed by steam, 
which now relieves them of a great part of their lq- 
bours, and gives them less reason to indulge in intoxi- 
cating liquids. Such is a sketch of New Orleans, now 
a place of great business and commerce, and which, 
from its fortunate situation at the outlet of the ex- 
tensive valley of the Mississippi, or central division 
of North America, will assuredly increase in magni- 
tude, and maintain its rank as the metropolis of the 
southern pertion of the United States. 


THE LANARKSHIRE SCULPTOR. 

Tue object of our present sketch is Mr Ronert 
Forrest, a native of the parish of Carluke, in the 
Upper Ward of Lanarkshire. He was bred a stone 
mason ; that is to say, bred in the way that country 
Inasons generally are—to prepare mortar, cut a rybat, 
and level a lintel, little more being deemed necessary 
to entitle him to assume the distinguished appellation 
ofa mason. About the year 1810, however, he had 
occasion to visit a number of noblemen and gentle- 
men’s seats, where some specimens of art were to be 
seen, grown over with moss—such as Maudslie Cas- 
tle (then the property of the Hyndford family), Craig 
Nethan Castle, and Douglas Castle, all of them within 
his native county. Having again and again examined 
those specimens of art, his self-esteem was roused ; he 
thought he could fashion something as good; at all 
eveuts he determined to make an attempt; but, as if 
ashamed of what he had resolved on, he selected as his 
studio a remote spot in a wood on the banks of the 
Clyde, and which was almost inaccessible to every 
creature save the winged inhabitants of the firmament 
above, and now and then a stray fox er ahare. In 
this sequestered spot he spent every hour not em- 
ployed in his usual avocations—rising early and sitting 
up late—in cutting figures of the lower animals by 
which he was surrounded. He next essayed some 
miniature figures of the human species; but though he 
soon became ssed of a considerable variety of spe- 
cimens, he almost wished, like Frankenstein, to undo 
what he had formed, not being satisfied with the “la- 
bour of his hands.” 

For some years he followed the bent of his fancy, 
exciting only the curiosity that might have been ex- 
pected g hisi diate neighbours and compeers, 
till, in the autumn of 1817, Colonel Gordon, of the 
Lanarkshire militia, when on a shooting excursion, 
in traversing the wood, to his infinite surprise stum- 
bled on the studio—the roof of which was formed by 
the canopy of heaven—and discovered the embryo 
sculptor at work. The mutual exclamations of asto- 
nishment having subsided into sober conversation, the 
Colonel closed the interview by making a purchase of 
a small figure of Bacchus—this being the first sale 
the artist had made of his labour as a sculptor; and 
shortly after, a second figure, of a similar description, 
was cut for a gentleman in accordance to an order from 
Mr Gordon. 

The productions of Mr Forrest now began to form 
asubject of general conversation in Lanarkshire ; and 
Mr Robertson of Hallcraig wished Mr Forrest to make 
for him a figure of a Highland chief. This was the 
first full-sized human figure the artist had attempted ; 
and, suffice it tosay, Mr Robertson was highly pleased 
with it, and placed it in front of his mansion-house. 
The figure was six feet in height, in the full High- 
land costume, bonnet, plaid, and kilt, with a sword in 
the right hand, in the attitude of attack, and a targe 
in the left. 

It is not our purpose, in this brief sketch, minutely 
to detail the early figures cut by Mr Forrest. It is suffi- 
cient to say, that he was drawn from the wood, and 
fixed his workshop at aquarry near Orchard, a few miles 
below Lanark. Here he attempted several historical 


figures, such as Old Norval, Sir John Falstatf, and 
Rob Roy. About this time he cut, for the town of 
Lanark, a statue of Sir William Wallace, whose brief 
but eventful history commenced at that burgh. This 
was the first public work of art in which our sculptor 
was engaged i — = manner his efforts were received 
was to him highly flattering and encouraging. The 
figure, which is seven feet six inches in height, in 
Roman costume, with sword and buckler, is placed in 
a niche in the steeple of the church, frontipg the prin- 
cipal street. The elevation of the statue of the pa- 
triotic knight to the place destined for its reception, 
was celebrated in Lanark as a day of public rejoicing ; 
all classes seemed imbued with a spirit of general en- 
thusiasm ; and a proud day it was to the young sculptor, 
who was, whether he would or not, carried in triumph 
throughout the streets, preceded by music, and the 
banners of the different trades. 

From the flattering manner in which his works had 
been received, Mr Forrest was induced, in 1823, to 
attempt depicting the passions, unfavourable as sand- 
stone is for the developement of the minute workings 
of the human mind; and the subjects he chose were 
Simon and Bauldy, from Allan Ramsay, and Tam 
O’Shanter and Souter Johnnie, from Burns ; intend- 
ing to represent surprise and terror, convivial mirth 
and quaint humour. Tam O’Shanter was the only 
one of the four that Mr Forrest found time to finish, 
as he was now engaged by the Committee of Sub- 
scribers to the Naval Monument in St Andrew’s 
Square, Edinburgh, to cut, according to a design by 
Chantrey, a colossal figure of Viscount Melville, to be 
placed on the top of that conspicuous structure. 
~ Tam O’Shanter and other rustic figures were 


now set aside in a quarry, neglected by all save: 


the curious, and strangers, who made this spot a fa- 
vourite resort. To give an idea of the importance 
certain individuals attached to this exhibition, al- 
though Mr Forrest himself seemed to consider it as 
next to nothing, the coach betwixt Lanark and Glas- 
gow was advertised as being permitted to stop at this 

lace for some time, for the gratification of those who 

d a desire to examine the studio of a native artist, 
and we believe the figure of ‘* Tam” formed the sub- 
ject of general commendation. ‘To the statue of Lord 
Melville, which is about fifteen feet in height, and 
composed of nine blocks of stone, Mr Forrest devoted 
much time and great attention, adopting every sug- 
gestion which he thought would give due effect to the 
figure. He was now frequently visited by the Duke 
of Hamilton, Lord Belhaven, and others of the nobi- 
lity and gentry of the neighbourhood ; but from the 
manner this statue was finished, and other circum- 
stances connected with it, Admiral Sir David Milne, 
Michael Linning, Esq. of Colzium, Mr Stevenson, 
civil engineer, and the other members of the Commit- 
tee, became his warm patrons, and have since continued 
to be so. 

The cutting of the figure of Lord Melville led to Mr 
Forrest being employed to model and cut a colossal 
figure of the great Scottish Reformer, John Knox, 
which is erected in the Merchant’s Park, near 
Glasgow. This figure is 12 feet high, composed of 
seven blocks of stone; and John Knox is represented 
in a Geneva gown, with the Bible in his right hand. 
Of this statue it were idle to say more than refer to 
the subjoined certificate :-— 


- Glasgow, Feb. 7, 19826. 
The undersi . ming members of the Superintending Com- 
mittee for the Erection of a Monument to John Knox, the great 


Reformer of Scotland, do hereby certify, that Mr Robert Forrest 
modelled and completely finished the colossal statue of that mo- 
nument, in a manner which has given to them the highest satis- 
faction ; that they consider it to do great henour to Mr Forrest 
as a statuary in that species of sculpture, and trust that it may 
prove the means of increasing his reputation and professional suc- 
cess. They have much pleasure in adding, that in all their inter- 
course with him in this busi he fested the most obliging 
disposition, ana honourable desire to fulfil to the utmost the obli- 
gations he had contracted. 


wing; 
son, Superintending Architect. 

While Mr Forrest was engaged in these figures for 
public monuments, other artists in the same line ap- 
peared, whose works, being honoured by public a 
tronage in a manner they highly merited, induced Mr 
Forrest to enter on a new field of speculation, and to 
finish for exhibition a portion of what he had com- 
menced for other purposes. But as following exactly 
in the track of his new contemporaries would have 
evinced a want of originality in himself, Mr Forrest 
attempted what he was certain was decidedly new, 
viz. equestrian groups. Four of these, the Duke of 
Wellington, the Duke of Marlborough, Queen M 
and Lord Herries, Robert the Bruce and the M 
Baston, form the leading subjects of an exhibition on 
the Calton Hill, which has been honoured with the 
patronage and approbation of the chief nobility and 
gentry, as well as the most distinguished connoisseurs 
in art resident in Edinburgh.* 


* The Duke of Wellington is represented leaning inst the 
shoulder of tee aang posed to duressing his officers after 
the battle of Waterloo. His Grace is dressed in the costume of 3 
field-marshal, and the mode in which the detail is finished is well 
worthy of minute examination. The charger is in the attitude 


of pawing. 

he group in which the Duke of Marlborough is the lead: 
figure © after the Elgin Marbles. ts int 
Grecian costu’ 


me. 
The third Pp ts Queen Mary mounted on a Scots 
Galloway, and Lord Herries A. the unfortunate Queen to fy, 
after the defeat of her troops at the battle of Langside. W hen the 
late Sir Walter Mr hight 
merely pleased wi tout ensemble of this group, but h 
commended the manacr in which he had Sed in 
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is a plain unvarnished outline of the history 
of one of Scotia’s humble sons, who, by the efforts of 
his genius and of mind, has raised himself 
from the obscurity of his native glen to be an honour 


youth, still appears the simple, unassuming, unpre- 
tending country mason, apparently as much astonished 
at his own efforts as these who look on them are gra- 
tified.* 


THE FIRE-FANCYING DOG. 
WE have all heard strange stories told of the sagacity 
and peculiar habits of d but among these none are 
so remarkable as that related of an eccentric dog now 
living in London, which makes a point of being at 
every fire that happens in the metropolis. The fol- 
lowing interesting account is given of this animal :— 

About three years ago, a gentleman residing a few 
miles from the metropolis was called up to town in 
the middle of the night, by the intelligence that the 

mises adjoining his house of business were on fire. 
he removal of his furniture and papers, of course, 
immediately claimed his attention; yet, notwith- 
standing this, and the bustle which is ever incident 
to a fire, his eye every now and then rested ona dog, 
whom, during the hottest progress of the devouring 
element, he could not help noticing running about, 
and apparently taking a deep interest in what was 
ing on, contriving to keep himself out of every 
y's way, and yet always present amidst the thick- 

est of the stir. 

When the fire was got under, and the gentleman 
had leisure to look about him, he again observed the 
dog, who, with the firemen, appeared to be resting 
from the fatigues of duty, and was led to make some 
inquiries respecting him. “Is this your dog, my 
friend ?” said I to a fireman. “ No, sir,” answered 
he; “ it does not belong to me, or to any one in par- 
ticular. Wecall him the firemen’s dog.” “ The fire- 
men’s dog!” I replied. “‘ Why so? Has he no 
master?” “No, sir,” rejoined the fireman; ‘ he 
calls none of us master, though we are all of us will- 
ing enough to give him a night’s lodging and a penny- 
worth of meat; but he won’t stay long with A of 
us; his delight is to be at all the fires in London, 
and, far or near, we generally find him on the road 
as we are going along, and sometimes, if it is out of 
town, we give him a lift. I don’t think there has 
been a fire for these two or three years past, which he 
has not been at.” 

The communication was so extraordinary, that the 
pa yee found it difficult to believe the stury, until 

t was confirmed by the concurrent testimony of se- 
veral other firemen. None of them, however, were 
able to give any account of the early habits of the 
dog, or to offer any explanation of the eircumstances 
which led to this singular propensity. A minute of 
the facts was made at the time by the inquirer, with 
a view to their transmission to some of the journals 
or periodicals which publish anecdotes of the natural 
history of animals, but other things interfered, and 
the intention was lost sight of. 

In the month of June, last year, the same gentle- 
man was again called up in the night to a fire in the 
village in which he resided, Camberwell, in Surrey, 
and to his surprise here he again met with “ the fire- 
men’s dog,” still alive and well, pursuing, with the 
same apparent interest and satisfaction, the exhibition 
of that which seldom fails to bring with it disaster and 
misfortune, oftentimes loss of life and ruin. Still he 

no man master, disdained to receive bed or 
board from the same hand more than a night or two 
at a time, nor could the firemen trace out his resting- 


Such was the account of this interesting animal as 
it appeared in The Standard, and several other papers. 
A dort time after, some firemen being in attendance 
at Union Hall police-office, were asked whether some 
curious circumstances relative to a dog, which was 
known by the name of “the firemen’s dog,” an ac- 
count of which appeared in some of the newspapers, 
were founded in truth. A fireman replied, that he 
had not heard of nor seen the account, but the dog 
“ Tyke” was an old acquaintance of his, and he sup- 
posed that he was the animal to which the paragraph 
alluded. The magistrate asked whether it was a fact 
that the dog was present at most of the fires that oc- 
curred in the metropolis. The fireman said, that 
during their acquaintance he never knew Tyke to be 
absent from a fire upon any occasion that he (the fire- 


ing ancient armour; and so minute was the worthy Baronet in his 
esamination of the details, that the very saddle-girth did not es- 
cape his scrutinizing eye, and he was to say that it was 
one of the best representations of the ancient girth he had ever 
seen. Queen Mary's steed is rampant. 

Robert the Bruce, and the Monk Baston pomenting him with 
verses afver the baitle of Bannockburn, are the leading figures in 
the fourth group. The monk came tw curse, but remained to 
blew. The King’s charger is represented as restive. ‘ 

These statues are all cut from a ish sandstone, of that kind 
known to masons by the name of liver rock. It is very hard and 
durable. and free from spots and streaks, It is found in a quarry, 
of Lord Douglas, in the parish of Lesmahagow. Each 
block, before being begun to be dressed, was estimated to weigh 
fully toms; when finished, the groups weigh 4 to 7 tons each. 

Be Forrest has in preparation the statues of three eminent pub- 
lie characters, lateiy deceased, and which he expects to Le a to 
produce to the public in the course of the spring. 

© We consider it prev to state, that the Committee of Contri- 
butors to the National Monument, when it was known that Mr 
Forrest intended to exhibit the efforts of his chisel in Kdinbursh. 


gave htm the use of the enclosed area at the Nationgl 


man) attended himself. The istrate said the dog 
must have an extraordinary predilection for fires. He 
then asked what length of time he had been known 
to possess that propensity. The fireman replied, that 
he knew Tyke for the last nine years, and although 
he was ng old, yet the moment the engines were 
about, Tyke was to be seen as active as ever, running 
off in the direction of the fire. The magistrate in- 
quired whether the dog lived with any particular 
fireman. The fireman replied, that Tyke liked one 
fireman as well as another; he had no particular fa- 
vourites, but passed his time amongst them, sometimes 
going to the house of one, and then to another, and 
off toa third when he was tired. Day or night, it 
was all the same to him; if a fire broke out, there he 
was in the midst of the bustle, running from one en- 
gine to another, anxiously looking after the firemen, 
and, although pressed upon by crowds, yet, from his 
dexterity, he always escaped accidents, only now and 
then getting a ducking from the engines, which he 
rather fancied than otherwise. The magistrate said 
that Tyke was a most extraordinary animal. The 
fireman: We have an annual dinner at the outskirts 
of the town, which takes place during the summer: 
if Tyke happened to be absent from the firemen of our 
company for a week previously, he is always sure to 
be at the house where we meet to go in procession to 
the dinner, to which he accompanies us, as he well 
knows he fares right well upon those occasions. He 
gets a regular blow-out of whatever we have ourselves, 
and eats so revenously of the good things that he can 
scarcely wag. The magistrate asked whether a fire 
ever happened to break out when Tyke was indulging 
with them at their annual festival. The fireman did 
not recollect an instance of the kind, but he was con- 
vinced, knowing Tyke’s love to be present at a fire, 
that he would leave the entertainment, and scamper 
off to the scene of action. 

The magistrate having expressed a wish to see this 
dog, he was shortly after exhibited at the office, and 
some other peculiarities respecting him were related. 

There is nothing at all particular in the appearance 
of the dog; he isa naibuiied small animal, of the 
terrier breed, and seems to be in excellent condition, 
no doubt from the care taken of him by the firemen 
belonging to the different comprnies. There was some 
difficulty experienced in bringing him to the office, as 
he does not much relish going any distance from where 
the firemen are usually to be found, except in cases of 
attending with them at a conflagration, and then dis- 
tance is of no consequence. There was stratagem 
obliged to be used. A fireman commenced running : 
Tyke, accustomed to follow upon such occasions, set 
out after him ; but, this person having slackened his 
pace on the way, the sagacious animal, knowing there 
was no fire, turned back, and he was obliged to be 
carried to the office. 


THE DOUBLE MARRIAGE.—A Tate. 

Ix the course of a late tour in the south of Europe, I 
remained for a short time in Florence, before proceed- 
ing to Naples. It was in autumn, the most delightful 
season of the year in the Tuscan capital. The beauty 
of its situation, its splendid edifices, and brilliant 
streets, are then seen to the best advantage; while 
the peculiarly lively animated appearance of the in- 
habitants awakens emotions of the most pleasant de- 
scription. The country, not less than the city, is 
fitted in a high degree to excite interest. The whole 
vale presents the aspect of a continued grove and gar- 
den, enhanced in beauty by the graceful windings of 
the river Arno, which intersects it from east to west. 
Numerous white villas, situated along its banks, strike 
the eye through the extensive orchards ; and romantic 
residences, equally beautiful, stud the surrounding 
hills, rising in every variety of form, till the prospect 
is bounded by the lofty Apennines. 

With such inducements to perambulate, I was daily 
abroad. One of my favourite routes was the line of 
road leading to the Abbey of Vallambrosa, a place 
the name of which must be familiar to every reader of 
Milton’s “ Paradise Lost.” In this direction I fre- 
quently met an elderly gentleman and a lady, appa- 
rently his daughter, generally riding in an open 
vehicle. There was something in her appearance that 
affected me deeply. She seemed about twenty years 
of age. Her features were of nature’s finest mould, 
and her whole form was elegance and grace. I could 
easily perceive, however, that a settled melancholy 
rested on her countenance—the sure indication that 
grief, deep and poignant, preyed upon her heart. The 
rose’s bloom, indeed, had not left her cheek, but con- 
sumption seemed, prematurely, to have begun its 
work, and I could not help exclaiming as she passed, 
“My dear young lady, the destroyer has already 
marked you as his victim, and you are destined, ere 
long, to enter the gates of the city of the dead.” 

Having met her father, shortly afterwards, at the 
house of a friend, I availed myself of the opportunity 
of inquiring after her health. This was evidently 
touching a tender chord. After answering my inquiry, 
and informing me he expected her that day to join 
the party at dinner, he thus proceeded :— 

“T perceive, sir, that you are, like myself, compa- 
ratively a stranger in Florence. It is little more than 
three months since I left Scotland with my daughter, 
to try whet a change of air, and a variety of scenery, 
might effect in the restoration of her th. Hither. 


to, our tour has been productive of no benefit to her, 


and I am beginning to fear that the results may be 
fatal. The anticipation of such an event is to me the 
more dreadful, for I have myself to blame as the sole 
cause of her present affliction. Amelia is my only 
child. She had the advantage of being trained under 
one of the best of mothers, till she was twelve years 
of age, when she was sent to a boarding-school in the 
neighbourhood of London. She remained there for 
nearly four years, when the illness of her mother ren. 
dered it necessary to recall her home. This was a 
trying season to Amelia. She neglected all attention 
to her own nal comfort, watching night and day 
by her mother’s bedside, and administering to her 
wants with the most endearing tenderness. Never 
did a daughter display greater intensity of filial affec- 
tion, and never was there a parent who better deserved 
it. But every effort that affection or medical aid could 
devise, was ineffectual. Disease continued to extend 
its ravages, till Amelia was rendered motherless, and 
I was deprived of one of the most valuable of woman. 
kind. Among those who visited her during her ill. 
ness, none was more unwearied in his attentions than 
Mr R———.,, the respected tutor at Rosehall. With 
her, even when in health, as well as with myself, he 
had always been in high esteem, and it gave us great 
pleasure when he occasionally spent an afternoon or 
evening with us at Bentley House. He was a young 
gentleman of unaffected piety and engaging manners. 
He had distinguished himself at the University by the 
extent and variety of his classical and literary acquire. 
ments. Unsuspicious of danger, I encouraged his 
visits after the death of my wife, and his interesting 
conversation tended much to relieve our minds of the 
grief consequent on such a bereavement. Amelia her- 
self did every thing she could to comfort me, and I 
was thankful to Heaven that I had been blessed with 
such a daughter. Every month she became more en- 
deared to me be her affectionate attentions. With 
rapture I viewed her rising to womanhood, acquiring 
those accomplishments which were fitted to adorn the 
situation in society which she appeared destined to 
occupy. At home or abroad, there was no one in 
my estimation superior, or even equal to Amelia ; and 
the flattering attention every where shown her was 
but too much calculated to confirm a father’s par. 
tiality. By the time she had reached her eighteenth 
year, her admirers were numerous; many of them 
exceedingly wealthy, and of high respectability. Her 
own fortune, left her by her mother, was handsome ; 
while the addition likely to be given by me, ren- 
dered her not an unfit match for - | gentleman of dis- 
tinction in our neighbourhood. early perceived, 
however, that external equipage and splendour pre- 
sented few attractions to Amelia, unless accompanied 
by personal worth. With just discrimination, she 
admitted into her confidence only those whose cor- 
rectness of principle and consistency of conduct were 
a sufficient guarantee for the stability of their friend- 
ship. Of those who aspired tothe favour of her hand, 
there was one Mr Tarnley, for whom I felt some par- 
tiality. He was the son of my former partner in 
business ; he had lately returned from the West 
Indies, and was sole heir to his father’s fortune, which 
was immense. But she had discovered, on a very 
short acquaintance, that his morals had been corrupted 
se his residence abroad. Any civility she subse. 
quently showed him was very distant, and seemed 
rather in deference to my feelings, than from her own 
choice. Mr Tarnley was much piqued at her indif- 
ference ; and, in conversation with me, attributed it 
to an unworthy attachment she had been cherishing 
for the tutor at Rosehall, and with whom, it was sus- 
pected, she intended to make an early elopement. I 
had, indeed, observed that Amelia always treated that 
gentleman with the most marked respect; but this I 
attributed not to any attachment she could have formed 
for one so much her inferior in rank, but to regard 
for his worth, and gratitude for his attention to her 
mother. When I spoke with her on the subject 
that evening, she solemnly assured me, that if Mr 
R—— really entertained an affection for her, he had 
never avowed it, and that any communications she 
had ever received from him were merely translations 
of select passages, chiefly from German and Italian 
authors, whose works he had been reading—all of 
which papers she laid before me. On examining them, 
I found many pieces of exquisite beauty, while every 
one of them seemed designed either to refine the taste 
or purify the heart. From the ambiguous manner in 
which she expressed her own feelings on the occasion, 
as well as from what I witnessed shortly afterwards, 
not a doubt remained on my mind that this intes- 
course, begun in friendship, had, on her part, gradu- 
ally ripened into love. Strong as was my affection 
for Ameliay and much as I respected Mr 
the knowledge of this attachment gave me great pain; 
and I resolved at once to break up a correspondence 
which threatened to bring disgrace on my family and 
friends. Withoutcommunieating my design to Amelia, 
I wrote to him that very evening, forbidding further 
visits at Bentley House; but, in consideration of his 
kind services during the illness of my wife, enclosed 
him a small present, which I begged him to accept as 
a proof of my gratitude, and as a memorial of her 
name. Little did I then know that, by that act, I 
was inflicting additional pain on a heart already over- 
come with sorrow ; and as little did I anticipate the 
serious consequences which should ensue from it, to 
the only one whom I held dearest on earth, 


“ Next morning Amelia, taking a walk before break- 
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fast, had a packet put into her hand by the footman 
from 


which she instantly opened, without 
rceeiving that it was addressed to me, and read as 


WS 


« ¢ Dear Srr—What the cireumstances are to which 
refer I know not, nor is it likely I ever shall, as 
Tisere this part of the country early to-morrow morn- 
ing, never toreturn. I had just finished ——_ 
the mournful and unexpected intelligence of the dea’ 
of my beloved mother, when I received your card; 
and shortly after, one of a most reproachful kind from 
Miss Amelia. The contents of both astonish me; 
but it is almost needless to add, that, had I remained 
hee, your commands would have been most sacredly 
obsved. I am willing, however, to believe that you 
have been made the dupe of some designing villain ; 
and with this impression I leave you, on parting, my 
cordial forgiveness. For the purity of the motives by 
which I have been actuated, in all my intercourse 
with you, I ap to the Omniscient Searcher of 
hearts, before whom we must shortly appear. 

« ¢ For obvious reasons, I decline accepting the very 
elegant gift which you have now done me the honour 
to enclose. I could never look on it, without asso- 
ciating with it the letter with which it was accom- 

ied. In so far as it might be a token of remem- 
rance of the late Mrs B——, I have only to say, that 
no such extraneous symbol is n to remind me 
of her many virtues and excellencies. They have 
made a deep impression on my heart, and they will 
ever be held by me in affectionate remembrance. 

“ ¢ Wishing you, and your amiable and accomplish- 
ed daughter, every temporal and spiritual blessing, I 
bid you farewell.’ 

“ In the perusal of this letter, and the one addressed 
to herself, which was designed as an answer to hers of 
the preceding day, feelings of a most painful kind 
agitated the bosom of Amelia. She stood for some 
time struck with astonishment. She had written him 
no letter. The villany of Tarnley at once flashed upon 
her mind. The letter she had sent to him, two days 
before, was of the character described. With some 
acid he had discharged the superscription, and ad- 
dressed it to Mr R———_ Scarcely knowing what 
she did, she returned to the house, threw both letters 
on my table, and rushed up stairs to give vent to the 
bitterness of her sorrows. My heart smote me the 
moment I read them, and I instantly rang for Amelia. 
After waiting for some time with great impatience, I 
ran to her apartment. She had sank into a swoon in 
the arms of her servant. On her recovering a little, 
I attempted to console her, and to justify the part I 
had taken, assuring her that it originated solely in a 
desire for her welfare, and respectable settlement in 
life. She was too well convinced of the sincerity of 
my affection to blame my motives—still the measure, 
designed though it was to promote her worldly inter- 
ests, vas evidently one which met not the approbation 
of her heart. I then called over at Rosehall, designing 
to apologize for what I had done, but found that he 
had gone off several hours before. It appeared that 
he had been greatly beloved, for the whole family 
were sunk in grief. The lady herself had entreated 
him even with tears to return as soon as he conve- 
niently could, after the mournful occasion was over ; 
but he continued inexorable. His feelings had been 
much tried in parting with the young people, to whom 
he was devotedly attached. On my return home, I 
wrote to Mr Tarnley, upbraiding him for the baseness 
of his conduct, in reference to Mr R———., and re- 
ceived a reply filled only with the most horrible impre- 
cations. Shortly after, he left the place, but not before 
mournful traces of his villany had become visible. 
Meanwhile, Amelia remained inconsolable. Hers was 
not a violent paroxysm of affection, which speedily 
wastes itself in the violence of symptoms, and then 
disappears. It had taken entire possession of her 
heart, and it continued its power till reason had ut- 
terly departed from her throne. All was now sadness 
and desolation in the once happy residence of Bentley 
House. The sun arose, day after day, shedding down 
his benignant rays on the surrounding landscape. All 
was ‘beauty to the eye and music to the ear,’ but our 
dwelling contained one tenant that heeded them not 
—one, did I say ?—all seemed insensible to what was 
passing around. During this, my agony was intense. 
Conscience never ceased to utter its reproaches—even 
the silent looks of my domestics spoke ‘unutterable 
things ;’ and I viewed myself as one of the greatest 
monsters under heaven. In this state Amelia con- 
tinued for three months, when reason again dawned ; 
but it brought along with it no diminution of her sor- 
rows. Her physicians, one and all, ascribed her ill- 
ness to some painful circumstance pressing upon her 
mind, and declared, that, till this was removed, they 
had no hope of her recovery. I immediately wrote to 
Mr R-—, urgently desiring him to meet me at 
——, but received no answer. A tour to the Conti- 
hent was then recommended as the last resource, with 
a view to her recovery. We have proceeded thus far ; 
but her mental suffering still continues. Nearly two 
years have now elapsed since she was first taken ill, 
and to all appearance nature cannot long sustain the 
struggle. Oh, sir, had I the wealth of empires, it 
would instantly be sacrificed to procure happiness to 
my conics, and to do justice to the merits of Mr 
George Robinson !” 

Robinson I exclaimed, with ti 


was bathed in tears. ‘“ Did he belong to —— nea. 
——?” “The very same,” replied Mr Bennett 
looking on me with an eye of inquiring interest. 
“ Well, then,” said I, “‘ George is my old class-fellow 
and intimate friend. I have not heard from him, in- 
deed, since his mother’s death, which took place at 
the very time when I was preparing to leave the coun- 
try; but his sister’s address is in my possession. The 
last letter I received from her was dated from her 
aunt’s ; and as she understood I was then about to 
proceed to the Continent, it contained a handsome 
memento of her gratitude, for a service once rendered 
to her brother.” Here I took from my breast an ele- 


j gant silver medal, which I showed him. It bore the 


following inscription :—“ Presented by Harriet Ro- 
binson to Mr **** *****, as a memorial of her last- 
ing gratitude for saving her brother’s life, at the 
imminent danger of his own, May 1826.” 

Mr Bennett was just returning me the medal, when 
we observed Amelia coming into the garden, accom- 
panied by the lady of the house. We soon joined 
them, when I was introduced to Amelia as an intimate 
friend of Mr R———’s._ A ray of hope instantane- 
ously lighted up her finely-expressive and intellectual 
countenance, and she received me with uncommon 
warmth and cordiality. At the father’s request, I 
accompanied them home that evening. Their resi- 
dence was a few miles from Florence, on the very line 
of road where I had so frequently met them. After 
this, I visited them almost daily ; and though, when 
Mr R——— was spoken of, hope and fear seemed al- 
ternately to prevail in the bosom of Amelia, yet it 
was very evident that her mind had been considerably 
relieved. In the meantime, I wrote to Miss Robin- 
son, making inquiry after her brother, but, week after 
week, was disappointed of an answer. I was much 
puzzled to account for this, and, on my return from 
visiting Mr Bennett one evening, having carelessly 
thrown the reins on my horse’s mane, was musing as 
to the measures I should next adopt for discovering 
Mr R———,, when, on a sudden, from some cause 
which I never knew, my horse reared, and, in a few 
secon@, horse and rider were thrown over a danger- 
ous precipice of considerable depth. That moment 
~ recollection left me. On recovering, I found my- 
self in bed, but not in my own apartment, and an 
elderly matron sitting near me reading. On attempt- 
ing to move, I discovered that my head and left arm 
were bandaged. She had observed my motion, and 
rising up, to my surprise, addressed me in the lan- 

age of my country, putting several ——_ inquiries. 
** Thank Heaven,” said she, “‘ young gentleman, that 

ou have escaped. My mistress had been accompany- 
ing her brother to the nearest post-town on his way 
to Naples, when on her return you were found lying 
insensible, _ head streaming with blood, and your 
horse dead by your side. You were immediately put 
into the carriage, and conveyed thither. My young 
mistress kas been in deep concern ever since you were 
found. O the dear angel! how anxious she is for 
your recovery. I hope God will reward her. She 
has just gone out with a lady who was paying her a 
visit, but will be here presently.” That instant she 
entered the room, and appeared astonished to see me 
engaged in conversation. ‘Throwing aside her veil, 
and approaching me, she discovered two of the finest 
light blue eyes I had ever seen, which, heightened in 
etfect by contrast with her lovely yellow hair, in golden 
ringlets, adorning a countenance of exquisite beauty, 
gave her an appearance almost angelic. She expressed 
her sympathy for me on the unfortunate accident 
which had occurred, and desired me to make their 
house my home till I should be completely recovered. 
Her manner had in it so much sweetness and feeling 
that I could not help being struck with it; and I 
thanked her for her disinterested kindness to one who 
was a stranger in their country. “Sir,” said she, 
“if I mistake not, neither your name nor your his- 
tory is unknown to me. Are not you Mr —— of 
—?” On my answering, with surprise, in the af- 
firmative, she instantly asked, ‘‘ Do you remember 
George Robinson ?” “I do, Ma’am,” said I, “ and 
will to the latest hour of my life. Do you know any 
thing of him?” I immediately rejoined, with some 
impatience. “ Yes, sir,” said she, blushing ; “‘ George 
is my brother, and you are now in his house. The 
medal on your person led me to suspect who you were, 
the moment we found you. George was appointed, 
shortly after my mother's death, to an office of con- 
siderable emolument and literary distinction in Flo- 
rence. He is at present on a visit to Naples, but will 
be home in two or three weeks. Oh, how overjoyed 
he will be to see you! he speaks frequently of you, 
and wonders why you have never written an answer 
to his letters. Hut I forget—longer conversation, in 
your present exhausted state, may expose you to a 
relapse ; I must, therefore, leave you to repose.” 
Before I could recover from my astonishment, she 
had left the room. Her sylph-like form seemed still 
to move before me ; every look, and word, and action, 
was impressed upon my mind ; and emotions, such as 
I had never before experienced, swelled my bosom. 
Every day che appeared to me more interesting. I 
was never happy unless when she was with me. I 
seemed to live—to breathe—only for Harriet. In a 
short time I was out of danger, and able to move about, 
when I wrote Mr Bennett, informing him of what 
had occurred, and of my intention of remaining in 


as the old gentleman had finished his narration, and 


MrR *s till his return from Naples, after which 
he might expect an early visit from us. That very 


evening George returned, and our joy at meeting was 
unbounded. Among other topics of conversation, my 
interviews with Mr and Miss Bennett held a chief 
place, and at my request he consented to visit them 
the following day. We were nearly ready for our 
departure when a carriage stopped at the door, and 
Mr and Miss Bennett were immediately announced. 
George’s bosom heaved with indescribable emotion, 
and he stood for a little in breathless suspense. Mr 
Bennett then entered the room, accompanied by 
Amelia. In a moment the two lovers were locked in 
each other’s arms. The father was deeply affected, 
and burst into tears. Harriet and I instantly left the 
room, and were speedily followed by Mr Bennett. 
The feelings of the lovers in the interval I shall not 
attempt to describe. They were of too pure and 
ethereal a kind for my feeble pen. Suffice it to say, 
the interview was a most endearing one. That was to 
George the happiest hour of his life—to Amelia it was 
as life to the dead. By the time of dinner, both had 
regained composure, when Mr Bennett, addressing 
himself to Mr Robinson, and cordially taking him by 
the hand, said, “ My dear sir, I humbly crave your 
forgiveness for the injury I formerly did you. I have 
seen enough to convince me of the sincerity of the 
affection that exists betwixt you and my daughter, 
and I am now persuaded you richly deserve her. 
Rest assured, that henceforth I shall be no barrjer in 
the way of your happiness.” From that hour a load 
was removed from Amelia’s spirits, and she soon re- 
gained her health and beauty. George was in trans- 
oy at having an honour conferred on him which he 
ad never hoped to realize. Harriet was overjoyed 
at her brother’s good fortune; and my gratification 
was none of the least, that, while I had thus been the 
mean of bringing together two so well worthy of each 
other, I had received such an important accession to 
my own happiness in securing the affection of the 
amiable Harriet. We were waited on, shortly after- 
wards, by a presbyterian clergyman from Scotland, 
then in the neighbourhood ; and the same hour that 
united George to Amelia, made Harriet mine.* 


THE BETTER LAND. 
(From Mrs Hemans’ Songs of the Affections.) 
«* T hear thee speak of the better land, 
Thou callest its children a happy band ; 
Mother! oh where is that radiant shore ? 
Shall we not seek it, and weep no more ? 
Is it where the flower of the orange blows, 
And the fire-flies glance through the myrtle boughs ?” 
—** Not there, not there, my child !” 
** Is it where the feathery palm-trees rise, 
And the date grows ripe under sunny skies ? 
Or ‘midst the green i ds of glittering seas, 
pate bright the breeze ; 
strange, t birds, eir st wi 
Bear the rich hues of all glorious things?” _ 
—*‘ Not there, not there, my child !” 
«Ts it far away, in some region old, 
Where the rivers wander o'er sands of — 
Where the burning rays of the ruby shine, 
And the diamond lights up the secret mine, 
And the pearl gleams forth from the coral strand ?— 
Is it there, sweet mother, that better land ?” 
—** Not there, net there, my child ! 
seen my gentle boy ! 
hath not heard its dee of joy; 
Dreams cannot picture a 
Sorrow and death may not enter there ; 
Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom, 
Far beyond the clouds, and beyond the tomb, 
—It is there, it is there, my child !” 


SPEAKING JACKDAWS. 

In modern times, parrots are almost the only birds 
that have the gift of speech, though connoisseurs are 
not ignorant that starlings and jackdaws have good 
abilities in that way, when properly educated. The an- 
cients could at times make fe speak to some purpose : 
Macrobius tells us that when Augustus Cesar was 
returning in triumph to Rome from his victory over 
Mark Antony, there appeared among the crowd 
which welcomed him, a ted borne on a man’s hand, 
which flapped its wings, and cried out, “‘ God save the 
Emperor, the victorious Cesar!” Augustus, delighted 
to see himself saluted by this winged spokesman, gave 
its owner a handsome sum for the bird. The owner 
pocketed the money, refusing to share any of it with an 
associate who had aided him in training his jackdaw. 
This man, in order to be rerenged, and to shew the 
loyalty which had animated his friend, brought to the 
Emperor another bird which they had in training, and 
which called out, “ God save the victorious Mark An. 
tony.” Augustus, whose good nature is well known, 
only laughed at the joke, and ordered the confederates 
to divide the money. After his liberality in this ia- 
stance, he had a number of speaking jackdaws and 
parrots brought to him. One poor fellow, a shoe- 
maker, took great pains to teach a bird which he bad 
got for the purpose, hoping tomake his fortune by it. 
The bird, who had no such prospects, was but a slow 
scholar; and his master, in the midst of his lessons, 
often ejaculated in despair, “Well, I have lost my 
labour!” Having at last, however, and with much 
pains, completed his education, the daw was brought 
out one day to salute Augustus, and repeated his 
“God save the Emperor” with great distinctness. 
“ Tut !" said Augustus, “ I have too many courtiers 
of your kind.” “* Well,” cried the daw, who at that 
moment remembered his master's ejaculation— weil, 
I have lost my labour.” The Emperor was so much 
amused with its answer, that he bought the feathered 
wit for double the expected sum. 


From ‘ The Literary Museum and Critical Review,” a G.aa- 
monthly publication, 
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THE MILLER AND THE FREEBOOTER. 
Iw Glenquoich, in Aberdeenshire, in ®s early part of 
last century, there was a corn-mill ert_.ed for the use 
of the neighbourhood, and as the construction and 

ent of such machines were ill understood in 
that part of Scotland at the time, a miller was brought 
from the low country to superintend it. In this neigh- 
bourhood there lived at that time a certain Donald 
Mackenzie, a hero remarkable for his haughty and 
imperious manner, and known by the appe lation of 
Donald Unasach, or Donald the Proud. ing a na- 
tive of Glenquoich, he knew as little of the English 

as the miller did of Gaelic. He was an out- 
law, addicted to freebooting, and of so fierce and un- 
ruly a temper, that the whole country stood in awe of 
him. One circumstance regarding him struck every 
one with superstitious awe, and created much conjec- 
ture and speculation among those around him : he 
was never known to be without abundance of meal, 
and yet he was never known to carry any corn to the 
mill. 

But the sagacious miller of Glenquoich soon disco- 
vered, that, in order to bilk him of his proper mill- 
dues, the caitiff was in the habit of bringing his grain 
to the mill in the night, and grinding it, and carrying 
it off before morning. To charge him directly with 
this fraud, was too da’ s an attempt. But the 
miller ventured to ask him now and then, quietly, 
how he did for meal, as he never brought any corn to 
the mill; to which the freebooter never returned any 
other answer than one in Gaelic, signifying that 
** strong is the hand of God !” 

Provoked at last, the miller determined to take his 
own way of curing the evil ; and, having some previous 
notion of the next nocturnal visit of his unwelcome cus- 
tomer, he took care, before leaving the mill in the even- 
ing, to remove the bush, or that piece of wood which 
is driven into the eye of the nether millstone, for the 
purpose of keeping the spindle steady in passing 
through the upper stone. He also stopped up the 
spout through which the meal discharged itself; and 
as the mill was one of those old-fashioned machines, 
where the water-wheel moved horizontally, and di- 
rectly under the stones, it follows, that, by this ar- 
rangement of things, the corn would fall into the 
stream. Having made these preparations, the miller 
locked his house door, and went to bed. About mid- 
night, Donald arrived with his people, and some sacks 
of dry corn; and finding every thing, as he thought, 
in good order in the mill, he filled the hopper, and let 
on the water. The machinery revolved with more 
than ordinary rapidity; the grain sank fast in the 
hopper; but not a particle of it came out at the place 
where he was wont to receive it into his bag as meal. 
Donald the Proud, and his gillies, were all aghast. 
Frantic with rage, he and they ran up and down; 
and, in their hurry to do every thing, they succeeded 
in doing nothing. At length Donald perceived, what 
even the obscurity of the night could not hide, a long 
white line of fair provender flowing down the middle 
of the stream, that left not a doubt as to where his 
corn was discharging itself. But he could neither 
guess how this strange phenomenon was produced, 
nor how the evil was to be cured. After much per- 

lexity, he thought of turning off the water. But 
os the wily miller had also been prepared for him, 
having so contrived matters, that the pole, or handle 
connecting the sluice with the inside of the mill, had 
fallen off as soon as the water was let on the wheel. 
Baffled at all points, Donald was compelled at last to 
run to the miller’s house. Finding the door locked, 
he knocked and bawled loudly at the window; and, 
on the miller demanding to know who was there, he 
did his best to expiain, in broken English, the whole 
circumstances of the case. The miller heard him to 
an end ; and, turning himself in his bed, he coolly re- 
plied, “strong is the hand of God!” Donald Unu- 
sach gnashed his teeth, tried the door again, returned 
to the window, and, humbled by the circumstances, 
repeated his explanation and entreaties for help. “ Te 
meal town te purntote teil ! hoigh, hoigh!” “I thought 
” had been ower weel practeesed in the business to 

et ony sic mischanter come ower ye, Donald,” replied 

the imperturbable lowlander, “‘ but, you know, ‘ strong 
is the hand of God!’” The mountaineer now lost 
all patience. Drawing his dirk, and driving it through 
the window, he began to strike it so violently against 
the stones on the outside of the wall, that he illumi- 
nated the house with a shower of fire, and showed the 
terrified inmates the ferocious countenance of him 
who wielded the weapon. “ Te meal to te mill, te 
mutter to te mailler,” sputtered out Donald, in the 
midst of his wrath, meaning to imply, that, if the 
miller would only e and help him, = should have 
all his dues in future. Partly moved by this promise, 
but still more by his well-grounded fears, the miller 
arose at last, put the mill to rights, and ground the 
rest of the corn. And tradition tells us that after 
this the mill-dues were regularly paid, and the great- 
est harmony subsisted between Donald Unasach and 
the miller of Glenquoich.—From Sir T. Dick Lauder’s 
Account of the Moray Floods. 


SWEDISH METHOD OF PRESERVING APPLES. 
They are skinned and quartered, and then half 
baked, which produces a disagreeable shrivelled ap- 


THE BHATTEE ROBBER. 

The country of the Bhattees is situated in the 
north-eastern quarter of the province of Ajmeer, in 
the East Indies. Until the progress of events brought 
the British arms within the limits of their country, 
this class of the natives of Hindostan was saseely 
known even byname. The Bhattees were originally 
shepherds. Of late years they have abandoned that 
honest occupation, as servile, and unworthy of their 
talents, and have adopted a predatory system of life, 
which is considered by them more noble than tending 
sheep. The following is a portion of the system of 
education :—When the young Bhattee is about three 
or four years of age, his education, or training, is com- 
menced, by being compelled to walk and run a given 
distance daily. As he advances in years, the exercise 
required of him is increased in proportion, until he 
may at last be said to have gone through a regular 
course of gymnastics, in the etymological sense of 
that word—for all his exercises are performed in a 
state of nudity. The object and natural effect of this 
kind of schooling is to increase the physical powers of 
the body in all situations, and to enable the individual 
to endure with comparative ease the greatest fatigue 
or labour. Among other essential accomplishments 
in which the young Bhattee is expected to perfect 
himself by unremitting practice, the following may be 
mentioned as absolutely indispensable. He must ac- 
quire the art of bleating like a sheep, barking like a 
dog, crowing like a cock, braying like the ass, and in 
like manner of imitating all kinds of animals. He 
must also be able to throw himself, as occasion may 
require, into every kind of attitude, to crawl along or 
lie as flat as possible on the ground, to run like a goat 
or a dog, to stand on his head with his legs extended 
widely, so as to appear in the dusk like the stump of 
atree. With reference to the last-mentioned acquire- 
ment, I recollect to have heard a sentinel of the 4th 
Bengal cavalry tell his officer, that when he was on 
duty, on a certain occasion, he heard something move 
about the head-ropes of his horse. On looking round, 
he saw what he supposed to be a large dog, which ran 
between his legs and nearly upset him. The sentinel, 
however, had heard of the ability with which many of 
the natives could imitate different animals, and was 
not satisfied with this explanation of the noise that 
had first excited his attention. He still suspected 
that some roguery was on foot, and, the better to de- 
tect it, he placed himself behind what appeared to be 
the stump of a tree, at a short distance from the spot 
on which he had been previously standing. On the 
supposed stump he hung his helmet, and, bent on the 
most attentive scrutiny, he placed his head between 
the two limbs of the stump, so as, unperceived, to 
command a direct view of the quarter from which the 
noise had originally proceeded. This, however, was 
too much for the thief (for such, in reality, was this 
— tree-stump), who, unable to restrain his 
aughter, and finding his situation somewhat critical, 
suddenly executed a somerset, upset the astonished 
soldier, and made clear off with his helmet.—Eng- 
lishman’s Magazine. 

MOURNING. 

Mourning, among the ancients, was expressed by 
very different signs, as by tearing their clothes, wear- 
ing sackcloth, laying aside crowns and other ensigns 
of honour: thus Plutarch, in his Life of Cato, relates, 
that from the time of his leaving the city with Pom- 
pey, he neither shaved his head, nor, as usual, wore 
the crown or garland. A public grief was some- 
times testified by a general fast. Among the Romans, 
a year of mourning was ordained, by law, for women 
fe had lost their husbands. In public mourning, 
the shops of Rome were shut up; the senators laid 
aside their legislative robes, the consuls sat in a 
lower seat than usual, and the women put aside all 
their ornaments. The colours of the dress, or habit, 
worn to signify grief, are different in different coun- 
tries. In Europe, the ordinary colour for mourning 
is black ; in China, it is white, a colour that was the 
mourning of the ancient Spartan and Roman ladies ; 
in Turkey, it is blue, or violet; in Egypt, yellow ; 
in Ethiopia, brown, and kings and cardinals mourn 
in purple. Every nation and country gave a reason 
for their wearing the particular colour of their mourn- 
ing: black, which is the privation of light, is sup- 
posed to denote the privation of life ; white isan em- 
blem of purity; yellow is to represent that death is 
the end of all human hopes, because this is the co- 
lour of leaves when they fall and flowers when they 
fade; brown denotes the earth, to which the dead 
return ; blue is an emblem of the happiness which it 
is hoped the deceased enjoys; and purple or violet is 
supposed to express a mixture of sorrow and hope. 
The custom of mourning for the dead in shrieks and 
howlings, is of great antiquity, and prevails almost 
universally among the followers of Mahomet. 


GREAT NEWS FOR GARDENERS—HOW TO KILL SLUGS. 

Take a quantity of cabbage-leaves, and either put 
them into a warm oven, or hold them before a fire, 
till they get quite soft; then rub them with unsalted 
butter, or any kind of fresh dripping, and lay them in 
the places infested with slugs. In a few hours the 
leaves will be found covered with snails and slugs, 
which may then be destroyed in any way the gardener 


pearance ; but they retain their flavour, and in that 
state can be kept any length of time, 


may think fit—[We have tried this at Bayswater, 
and found it attended with complete 
don’s Gardener's Magazine, 


THE COTTON MANUFACTURES OF FRANCE. 

The French cotton manufacture has increased with 
tt rapidity since the peace, as appears from the 
act that the quantity of cotton wool imported was 
25,000,0001bs. ) 1810, and is between 80,000,000 and 
,000,0001bs. at present. The French, however, 
can never rival the English in this manufacture, and 
though they have nurtured up great manufacturing 
communities, who have rapidly gained wealth, this is 
at the expense of all the rest of France. The cost 
of fitting up a cotton mill with machinery at Rouen 
is at least one-third more than at Manchester; fuel 
is four times as dear; and the working and repairing 
of the machinery must therefore be far more expensive 
and difficult. Many of the machines are brought 
from England. The fact that cotton goods are now 
three or four times as dear in France as in England, 
is a decisive proof that this government has judged 
ill in compelling so much capital and labour to take so 
unprofitable a direction. It is true the French manu. 
facturer may gain a profit on his dear goods whilst 
the cheap goods of England are aenenie excluded ; 
but is it an advantage to the French nation generally 
to foster such a branch of industry at the expense of 
buying the products of that industry at three or four 
times the price for which similar goods might have 
been brought across the Channel? But the mischief 
is now done. Hundreds of thousands of pounds 
have been invested in machinery, buildings, and ma- 
terials, and many thousand hands have been trained 
up to the manufacture here, and at St Quentin, Cam. 
bray, Lisle, Paris, and in the department of the Haut 
Rhin. It is obvious that the French cotton manu. 
facturers can never supply other nations with their 
goods ; France must have all the benefit, or rather all 
the cost, of supporting the system herself. This be- 
ing the case, the manufacturing prosperity of Rouen 
rests on a precarious foundation, seeing that it can 
only be upheld at the expense of the agriculture, the 

wine trade, and the foreign commerce of France. 


HAYDN AND HIS PUPIL PLEYEL. 

It was a custom of Haydn, as soon as he had finished 
any new work, to lay it aside for some time before he 
again looked at it, for the —— of retouching and 
correcting. It happened that, under the influence of 
low spirits and chagrin, this great master had written 
six quartetts, all in a minor “yt According to cus- 
tom, he left the manuscript on his piano, and, as was 
also usual with him whenever he had finished a new 
work, he dismissed from his mind, and forgot entirely, 
the subjects and ideas on which he had been working. 
Some time afterwards, Haydn felt inclined to revise 
these quartetts, of which he thought favourably ; but 
he sought for them in vain; they had disap; eared, 
were no where to be found, and all attempts to recover 
them ended only in disappointment. Pleyel, who alone 
had access to Haydn’s house and apartment, was sus- 
pected by him of having stolen the missing quartetts ; 
and, notwithstanding all the protestations of his pupil 
to the contrary, he continued for a long time firm in 
that opinion. At length, however, the sincere and 
devoted attachment of his young pupil convinced 
Haydn that his suspicions must be unfounded: he 
restored him to his friendship, and thought no more 
of the circumstance, except occasionally to t the 
disappearance of what he considered one of his best 
productions. The most singular part of the whole 
affair is, that the thief, whoever he may have been, 
did not attempt to derive any advantage from his rob- 
bery; these stolen quartetts never saw the light — 
Memoir of Pleyel, in Harmonicon. 


HILL OF IRON. 

This hill is situated in Brazil, on the left of the 
road from Queloz to Villa Rica, rather more than a 
league from the former place. It is described by Mr 
Luccock as “ one entire mass of iron, so perfectly free 
from any mixture of common soil as to produce no 
vegetable whatever, being covered with a coating of 
rust, or oxide of iron. The hill is so lofty and steep, 
that its top was not discernible, but, from its more ele- 
vated part, nodules of corroded metal had rolled down 
and greatly embarrassed the road. At the foot of the 
mountain the soil is red clay, mixed with ponderous 
brown dust. As we advanced, the metal seemed tw 
become less pure, until, after an extent of two leagues 
and a half, it altogether vanished, and was succeeded 
by common clayey land. I had often heard of this 
immense mass of metal, but none of the reports had 
presented an adequate picture of it to the imagina- 
tion. The very core of the hill, as far as we could 
judge, appeared to consist of vast blocks of iron, in 
tables, and it is so singularly free from alloy as to 
ame 1 when melted, twenty-five per cent. of pure 
metal.” 
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